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Send Us Your Orders NOW for Containers and Labels.* 
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COVER PICTURE — Mr. Henry Freeman, Fort Scott, Kansas, is check- 
ing into one of his sky scraper colonies to see if the honey is ready 
to come off. The comb we see in the shallow super is quite well 
filled and capped. Apparently this beekeeper knows his business. 
Notice the nicely painted hives resting on a solid foundation, also 
his veil and gloves to protect him against stings. Henry may be de- 
ciding what he will do with the money he makes from this big honey 
crop, or perhaps his wife will have something to say about that. 
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STOLLER$ 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 
From coast to coast, reports 


come in, of the merits these 
spacers perform. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


LATTY. OHIO 
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| Chenier’ Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 
The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 


"AUN 
OO oflMUtitutit 
Hunn 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 

So durably made that it is perma- 
nently queen excluding and will last 
a life time. 

We manufacture a full line of Bee Sup- 
plies. Order from our dealers or direct 
from our factory. Canadian-made goods 
are cheaper No duty Send for our 
price list Always in the market for 
beeswax Cash or trade 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 


Excluder 
on the market 














Ihe New Zealand Beekeeper 
Ihe Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
ot New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 





to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton. New Zealand 








HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 











A 
COMPLETE SERVICE 
for 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 
from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


(Formerly A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse ) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you 
Root’s complete catalog and our con- 
tainer price list. Orders shipped prompt- 
ly. Reasonable prices. Send sample of 
honey, advising how much you have 
Shipping tags for honey, wax, combs 
and cappings sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


GPO Box 818 
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For 
Rest 
in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 


Now Open to All Points 
North and West 


“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 
Mail Orders Handled Promptly 


PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
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Boston Sisch, write, wire or phone us for prompt shipment Root 


Beekeeping Supplies! Catalog prices. New hives and supplies assembled. 


Bee Supply Company 
i Successor to H. H. Jepson Co. 
3 Liberty 2-4124 1037 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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: Weare in need of several million pounds of 
Bottling Honey. Please send sample and 
advise if in cans or barrels. We have a 
market for your beeswax. 


Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 
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1909 East Fourth Street Sioux City, lowa 
a Taylors BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 
The Push-Button Bee Smoker 
* plus freight at ° No sparks 
£.jHIVE-" $1.29 your dealers ° No ng 
B- «B e A puff’s enough 
*trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, IIl. 
a - 
————— 
F. W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 
CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
— Write for Catalog — 
U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 
° _ 
Get the BEST for LESS 
CYPRESS BEE HIVES & BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Write for FREE Catalog 
MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N. C. 
_ — 
DO YOU KNOW? 
We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured Over Or- 
dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1960 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market 
for beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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Honey - Packers \) 
| INCREASE YOUR HONEY SALES i 


The “Bee” and “Bear” were developed 

by us for our own use, and they are now 

available to you from our private mold. 

The “Bee” is of colored plastic extensive- 

ly decorated to look like a bee. 

The “Bear” is transparent plastic. Has 

yellow hat. 

Fill Bear and Bee with your own Honey. 

Use your own Honey Labels on the Bear 

and the Bee. 

Everyone will like to squeeze Honey out 

of the Bear, especially children. 

» Bee and Bear hold 12 ounces honey, have 
a large opening — take a 38 HM cap 

individual boxes to hold the “Bear’’ or the ‘“bee'’ nave the interesting story of honey 


and the bees printed on the sides. Your name can be printed on the individual bee or 
bear boxes in quantity lots, or on the yellow chip-board disc on the “Bear” or the ‘‘Bee’’. 







































































We will send you the “Bear"’ or the ‘“‘Bee’’ filled with honey for only $1.00 postpaid. HOSE 
Write for quantity eerees a Honey Bear and Honev Bee — 
TE OR PHONE OUR NEAREST PLANT. throug 
Packers of Manufacturers of eled alo 
Honey SUPERIOR HONEY CO. tee 'suppiies and too 
349 Third St., 1880 E. Buchanan St., 4242 Elizabeth St., traveling 
Ogden, Utah Phoenix, Arizona Denver 16, Colorado June I 
P.O. Box 641, 15598 Road 29, * 10920 South Garfield Ave., honey d 
idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California S. Gate, Calif.. P.O. Box 1007 Commis 
aid 6 eta wie ele and our newest location— 1910 South 3rd Street, Fresno, California ms | 
display 
ginia, Ww 
observat 
aeeeeeeces TIT attractec 
? ; : ; : ed his | 
= Ask for, insist on the MASTER Electric : the brar 
E Uncapping Knife. Heavy Duty Thermostat. : A 15-ou 
= Quick adjustment. Or order direct. : for 79 « 
: Price $13.85 i Honey | 
: HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 3 The r 
= 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. s ture is 
LC MPPTTTTTTTTTITTTITITITITITITITITITITITITITITTTITTTITTTITITTTTTTTTTTT TLL cutting ( 
pound s 
gf tteeascccconccocccsocosssoscsssccsocososoosossoocceees ooccesccccocconseesace, see it fr 
: : Retail 
: BEE SUPPLIES CONNEAUT size 
: : 12 -lb. 
: 3 ° 1-lb. 
: || Best Sixty for 1960 IIb. 4-0 
| : : 2-Ib. 
| : : Made & Jobbed 3-Ib. 
| : : By Folks Interested oh 
| : FA . . J-10. a 
: : in Beekeeping ta - 
: WRITE FOR 1960 CATALOG : 1-Ib. ‘gla 
> Wi lj B : THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. , 
: Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. Retail P 
i 5205 SE 82 AVENUE : Conneaut, Ohio _ 
: PORTLAND 66, ORE. : Phone: 32-981 13-0z. P 
: : g | Dis| 
CRITI iii iii iti iii iii iii titi iii oe 1-lb. 4-0; 
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HOSE OF YOU who have traveled 

through Virginia have probably trav- 
eled along the famous Skyline Drive 
and took in the lovely views. While 
traveling along the Skyline Drive in 
June I came upon an unusually fine 
honey display set up in a Government 
Commissary in the park. The honey 
display by E. L. Baker of Luray, Vir- 
ginia, Was in conjunction with a large 
observation hive. As always, folks were 
attracted by the bees. Mr. Baker pack- 
ed his honey in handsome jugs under 
the brand of “Wild Mountain Honey”. 
A 15-ounce pack of chunk honey sold 
for 79 cents. 
Honey Prices 

The national retail honey price pic- 
ture is fairly settled with some price 
cutting (as always) in the one and five 
pound sizes. Here is the picture as we 
see it from here: 

Retail Prices on Extracted Honey 


SIZE Price 
V2 -Ib. $ .25 
1-Ib. 33 to $ .43 
1-lb. 4-oz. (round jar) mF 
2-lb. .63 to .79 
3-Ib. 95 
4-lb. 1.10 to 1.19 
5-lb. (pail and glass) 1.09 to 1.63 
12-0z plastic dispenser 47 
l-lb. glass server oe 


Retail Prices on Specialty Honey Packs 
Pack Price 
13-0z. Plastic Honey Bear 

Dispensers $ .S9 to $1.00 
I-Ilb. 4-oz. Chunk Honey .49 
12-0z. jar Honey Spread .31 
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WALTER BARTH 
Field Editor 


San Antonio, Texas 


New 10-o0z. honey spread 
in plastic container .27 


12-0z. Honey Butter 49 
8-oz. jar Orange Honey .33 
12-0z. Honey Syrup 27 
Honeygar .89 
Comb Honey (24's) 9.00 to 9.60 


The biggest variation in retail prices 
occurs in the 5-lb. pack. This pack is 
affected by the second brands of the 
big packers and the small beekeepers 
who sell at a low price to move the 
honey at any cost. Sometimes poor 
flavored honey is sold that could better 
go into industrial use. The specialty 
packs, like the plastic honey bear, are 
holding their own and bring good 
profits to the users. 

On the wholesale picture, honey in 
60 Ib. new cans is being talked about 
at 11 cents to 14 cents by the produc- 
ers. It is still a little too early to crys- 
tallize prices here. By next month it 
may be possible to provide more defi- 
nite data here. The beeswax market 
appears soft at the moment. It looks 
as though beeswax prices may jell 
around 38 cents to 42 cents per pound 
depending on the region. Gleanings’ 
reporters appear very optimistic toward 
the honey market which appears strong 
at the moment. Moisture has been ade- 
quate in most places; honey plants are 
plentiful; and honey in the hands of 
producers is just about cleaned up. 

Mr. G. A. Pauli of Pueblo, Colorado 
has sent in a newspaper article: titled, 
“Stings of Insects More Deadly Than 
Snakes”. This same article received 
comment on the editorial pages of the 
Hearst newspapers. Blaming honey- 
bees as one of the worst offenders, the 
article states that more Americans will 
die this year from insects than from 

(Continued on page 571) 
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MR. BEEKEEPER: 


Do you want better prices for your honey? 











The best way to get that better price is to increase the demand for honey 
through promotion and research. All this costs money. The best and fairest | 
way to raise the necessary funds is to have the honey producer and the honey | 
packer each contribute equally to the program. The best way to accomplish 
this is by the CHECK-OFF PLAN. 

Most honey packers and dealers participate in the Check-Off Plan. When 
you sell your honey insist that the buyer provide you with “Producer 
Stamps” and “Dealer Stamps”. This is your receipt for your contribution 
at the rate of 2c per 60 pound can and evidence that the buyer has paid an 
equal amount. Thus, 4 cents per 60 pound can will be raised and those 
little cents soon add up to powerful dollars which the Honey Industry Coun- 
cil will put to work where they will do the most good. 

Your honey must compete for store shelf space with 6,000 other food items, 
most of them well advertised. If you really want better prices for your hon- 
ey you can help get them by insisting that your buyer use the Check-Off 
Plan. You as a honey producer must do this if you want better prices. 


HONEY INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
| OF AMERICA 
Millard V. Coggshall, Chairman 
Space donated to Honey Industry Council for the benefit of the Beekeeping Industry. 























HONEY VALVE 


A SPECIAL HONEY VALVE MADE 

IN OUR MACHINE SHOP THAT IS 

DRIPLESS AND WHICH HAS A BIG 
CAPACITY FOR HOT HONEY. 


This valve is made of 1” pipe fittings and 
due to our special design has no packing 
nut to give you trouble and has ample ca- 
pacity for all bottling needs and even for 
5-gallon cans when the honey is hot. Foot 
petal attachment permits operator to han- 
dle containers with both hands. All inside 
parts are brass. 


Cat. No. 194 BRASS SELF CLOSING HONEY VALVE, 
Ship. Wt. 3 Lbs. (Parcel Post about 50¢) ......... $9.00 
Cat. No. 189 Foot pedal attachment (add 25¢ for postage) ........ 3.00 


Write for free 64-page catalog. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 
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A winter scene may be jumping the gun a little bit, but it doesn’t 
hurt to be planning ahead on what to do to insure getting your 


bees through the winter. 


F. Q. BUNCH 
Welch, Minn. 


NE MIGHT SAY that we start our 

preparations for wintering when we 
place our order in the fall for next 
year’s queens. We order our queens 
from a reputable breeder and run all 
our colonies with the two-queen system, 
with the new shipped-in queen in the 
top unit until the honey flow is well 
under way. When they are united the 
new queen should survive when she 
meets the old queen. There is an ex- 
ception to this in cases where the old 
queen has been superseded, but in this 
event there will be a young prolific 
queen to head the colony, regardless of 
which one survives. One of the impor- 
tant factors in successfully wintering 
bees in our cold northern climate is a 
cluster of young bees with a young 
queen. 
Wind Protection Important 

We also like to have a location where 
the apiary is protected from the north 
and west winds and in our area this 1s 
quite easy to do as we have a lot of 
rough rolling land with trees and shrubs 
to help break the force of the winter 
winds. In level prairie country this 
would have to be accomplished in some 
other manner such as erecting a wind- 
break of some sort. 

After our white honey flow is over 
we like to crowd the stores into the 
brood chambers. With the two-queen 
system the brood chamber consists of 
three bodies and we want the top one 
full of sealed honey by August 15 with 
the queen confined to the two lower 
units. Unless an exceptionally good fall 
flow develops, we try to get the most of 
this honey into the brood chamber, and 
we would rather super a little on the 
conservative side if a good _ flow 
develops 
Under Par Colonies Cyanogassed 

About the 15th of October 
nies are inspected for stores, strength 


all colo 
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and size of cluster, and the bottom 
brood chamber, which by now should 
be empty of brood and stores, is re- 
moved and brought to the store room 
for the winter. Any colony which may 
have developed a drone laying queen 
or a weak under par colony is given a 


teaspoon or two of cyanogas and is 
killed. 
We often read about uniting two 


weak colonies or doubling up a weak 
and a strong colony for wintering. 
Others may be successful in so doing 
but we have found it better to kill 
off the cripples in the fall and store the 
combs of honey for use in build up of 
those short of stores in the spring. We 
believe we get more bees by following 
this procedure and it is the bees that 
make the crop. After the outyards are 
all cut down to two stories, entrance 
blocks installed and the ones that may 
need a few frames of honey to fill up 
their top story are fed with sealed hon- 
ey, things are under control until we 
Start wrapping for the winter. 


Method of Winter Packing 


During the fore part of November 
we like to apply our chaff trays and 
wrap with blackjack paper. We use an 
inner cover with a permanent top en- 
trance. During the summer the cover 
is inverted so there will be no opening 
for the bees to use, and when we get 
ready to pack for winter we invert the 
inner cover with the opening in the rim 
facing the front of the hive. A chaff 
tray with a screened bottom and filled 
with planer shavings is set on top of 
the inner cover. Escape hole is closed 
in center of inner cover as we feel that 
the excess moisture should escape out 
the top entrance and the shavings be 
kept as dry as possible to provide max- 
imum insulation. After the chaff tray 
is in place a wrap of blackjack paper 
is applied and fastened with a stapling 
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Diagram showing inner cover and chaff tray. 


machine. An opening is made to allow 
the entrance in the inner cover to be 
available to the bees for a tap entrance. 
All that is necessary is a small cut in 
the paper and a couple of staples 
driven into the hive to hold open the 
slit. A small opening is provided in 
the bottom entrance block and the job 
is completed by placing the cover on 
the top of the chaff tray, and a weight 
to hold the cover down. 

Where the chaff trays are made in 
advance, the paper cut to proper size 
and the inner covers inverted at the 
time the colony is brought down to 
winter size, One can staple the wrap 
and have the colony ready for winter in 
a matter of minutes. With this type of 
wrap it is also very easy to insert a 
frame or two of honey to colonies that 
need extra stores in the early spring. 
Winter Losses Not Excessive 

Our winter loss averaged less than 
three percent since we have adopted 
this method of wintering and while we 
may run into some year where we too 
will have a large loss it will not be the 
fault of the stores or cluster or pro- 
tection. In this area during the winter 


(Continued on page 5/71) 
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Bees winter well in these heavily packed 
Due to the excessive work required 
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The Relationship of 


Cost 


Price 


CHARLES W. GOUGET 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


NLESS A_ BUSINESS is run by 

guesswork, the solution of business 
problems requires accurate information 
which can be carefully and systemati- 
cally analyzed. Today, antiquated busi- 
ness methods cannot compete success- 
fully with modern methods which re- 
quire precise measurement and action. 
[his means that a successful business 
today must be able to measure all the 
factors vital to successful marketing i.e. 
it must use the scientific method of 
approach to all of it’s production and 
marketing problems. 
A. What determines cost? 

Cost is the sum total of all the ex- 
penses involved in preparing a com- 
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and Profits 


modity for a market, consequently any 
cost analysis must of necessity include 
an accurate system of bookkeeping 
which should include at least the fol- 
lowing items: 


Variable Expenses 


1. Value of materials 

2. Cost of labor 

3. Cost of marketing i.e. labor, 
delivery, shipping charges, ad- 
vertising and other services 

Fixed Expenses 
1. Taxes 
2. Interest on the investment 


3. Depreciation on all equipment 
4. Light, gas, power and water 
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“Today, the operation of most all successful businesses has become 
a science, and those who fail to adjust themselves to modern 
trends may find it difficult to survive.” 


A business that can continue to in- 
crease its output without increasing its 
fixed or variable expenses can reduce 
the unit cost of the product, but a busi- 
ness that fails to consider all the vital 
expenses listed above cannot make a 
real profit and work on a small margin. 
Bookkeeping 

A reliable system of bookkeeping 
will enable the operator to put his fin- 
ger on expensive leaks in any activity 
connected with the business so that 
corrective measures may be taken to 
stop the leaks and increase profits. 
Such a system will give rise to many 
perennial questions such as the follow- 
ing: 

1. How much labor do I really need? 
a. How much duplication is there? 

Can the number of hive manipula- 
tions be reduced or the procedure 
of manipulation improved by more 
or less standardization? Can the 
number of trips to the apiary be 
reduced? 

b. Is extracting really efficient? Is 
time wasted in culling combs, un- 
capping and extracting, because 
tools and machinery are not ar- 
ranged to accomplish the most in 
the least time? Would more ma- 
chinery save time and labor, and 
still make a larger profit by saving 
valuable time? 

2. Is my equipment adequate to do the 
job in the shortest space of time? 
a. Does extracting take too long and 

tend to increase costs? How much 
additional machinery or reorgan- 
izing would do the job right? 

b. Am I losing money because my 
machinery is not used to capacity, 
or because it is out of date or worn 
out? Can I handle more hives with 
the same machinery and labor? 

c. Do I have an optimum number of 
hives to utilize all my labor and 
hauling facilities? 

3. What kind of a sales policy should | 
have? Should it be definite and fixed? 
a. Are sales increasing or decreasing 

under the present policy? If so 
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what are the causes or reasons? 

b. Can I afford to advertise more or 
give better service to get more 
business? 

c. Is it wise to give credit to get busi- 
ness, if so can I carry it, and how 
much? 

Any analysis of a business based on 
an accurate system of bookkeeping is 
bound to uncover facts that will help 
to eliminate wastes and unnecessary ex- 
penses and to determine more accu- 
rately the selling price to the consumer 
and the real profit of the producer. 
B. What determines price? 

In most modern markets the sellers 
set the price, but if the seller intends 
to remain in business price must be 
determined largely by costs. However, 
there are many factors other than cost 
that may increase or decrease the mar- 
ket price. Some of these factors are 
listed below: 

1. Supply: Perhaps one of the greatest 
factors influencing the selling price 
of honey is its abundant supply 
which at times reaches the “satura- 
tion” point on the market. Under 
such conditions the need for honey is 
much less than the supply, conse- 
quently the price remains low to en- 
courage additional sales. However, 
if a market is saturated, lowering 
the price only increases the losses of 
the producer and does not materially 
increase the demand. It becomes 
much like increasing or decreasing 
the price of salt when there is more 


than enough for everyone. Supply, 
therefore, is a major contributing 
factor in determining the market 


price of a commodity. 

2. Demand: During the last war dark 
amber honey sold for 60 cents a 
pound and more, because sugar was 
scarce and people needed a substi- 
tute which they found in honey. 
Since the supply of honey was limit- 
ed there was competition to obtain 
it at most any price, a fact which 
forced the prices of honey to an all 
time high. Under such conditions 


~ 
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the price is limited only by what the 

traffic will bear, but of course, good 

judgment will not take advantage of 
the customer. 

3. Competition: All similar commodi- 
ties such as honey, jams, jellies and 
low-priced syrups vie with each other 
for the consumer’s preference. The 
same competition for the consumer's 
dollar also exists between different 
brands and different qualities of the 
same commodity, but the net result 
of all such competition is to bring 
the prices of the higher commodity 
(honey) down more nearly to that 
of the lower-priced items, while the 
prices of the lower items become 
more or less stabilized. Finally the 
prices of all the similar commodities 
are reduced to a point very close to 
the cost of production,. and event- 
ually only volume production can 
survive and make a profit. 

4. Purchasing ability of the consumer: 
It is not unusual to find that an item 
costs more, and sometimes half again 
as much in a high income neighbor- 
hood as it does in a low income 
neighborhood. Even the prices of 
chain stores vary somewhat with the 
ability of the neighborhood to pay. 
Fancy honey may sell at $1.25-$1.50 
a pound in a wealthy neighborhood 
while the same honey would not 
move at all in a poorer locality. In 
determining price, therefore, the pro- 
ducer should give some consideration 
to what the community is able to pay. 

C. What are profits? 

Profit is the part of the selling price 
(if any) which is left over after all ex- 
penses have been deducted, and which 
enables the producer to remain in busi- 
ness and still pay a living wage to all 
of his help. The fact that a business 
takes in more than it pays Out may not 
mean that it has made any profit at 
all, unless it has first deducted all ex- 
penses, including wages for all con- 
cerned, even though members of the 
family may work for nothing. 

D. Sales Records: Profits depend on 

sales, consequently a true picture of the 

amount of profit can be obtained only 

through accurate sales records. If a 

sale is not recorded from time to time 

sales records become almost valueless. 

Likewise records kept on loose slips of 

paper are sloppy business and may be 

valueless because of their chances of 
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getting lost. Therefore, some general- 
ly accepted billing system should be 
installed that will provide a duplicate 
copy of every sale which will be re- 
corded later in a journal. The com- 
mon grocer’s bill book is a good place 
to start. Everv sale should be written 
in the bill book with a carbon copy, 
and at definite intervals these sales 
should be recorded permanently in a 
journal. In this way the customer 
can be given a receipt, and the seller 
will have a copy left in his bill book 
with the customer’s name, address etc. 
which can later be recorded in the 
journal as a permanent record. 

Bill books should be saved from year 
to year, and when necessary each sales- 
man should have a personal bill book 
to show who made the sales in any 
particular book. This mav helm in trac- 
ing orders at times, and saving the 
books mav act as a check upon articles 
not entered in the journal. 

In an Atomic Age with its Sputniks, 
Jet Propulsion and Automation no 
business compelled to work on a small 
margin of profit, can continue to sur- 
vive if it uses much hand labor and 
cumbersome, outmoded business meth- 
ods. Today, the operation of most all 
successful businesses has become a 
science. and those who fail to adjust 
themselves to modern trends ray find 
it difficult to survive. It pays to 
modernize 
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“ONE OF MY BEST CUSTOMERS FOR HONEY 
...NEVER PAYS A CENT OF CASH, 
THOUGH!" 
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CHARLES L. STRATTON bite ti ; 
Windham, N. H. : 








The author ho'ds 

up a packaged comb 

and a jar of creamed hon- 

ey, both from his own apiary. 


Laud of Wile and Honey 


UST ASK ANYONE in the vicinity combination he finds goes well togeth 

of Lebanon, New Hampshire, how er. Out back, toward the barn, he has 
to get to Honey Gardens. They'll tell a honey house where he repairs and 
you right off. It’s the proverbial Land stores equipment, strains and _ bottles 
of Milk and Honey the home of honey, and does the hundred and one 
Philip Townsend, who started in 1908 jobs required of a successful beekeeper 
with one hive and now has over 500 Though beekeeping is a sideline, (he 
hives and over 25 million bees was a milk dealer with his own modern 

Townsend's place isn’t called Honey 
Gardens for nothing. He has a neat 
roadside salesroom, separate from his 
home, where he sells honey, honey 
products and a line of health foods, a (Continued on page 569) 


processing plant in the farmyard until 
he retired after 42 years of business 
and let his daughter Alma and her hus 
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This is the second part of “Bee- 





eekeeping 
in 

Australia 

Part II 


keeping in Australia”. The first 
part appeared in the August 
issue of Gleanings. 


DR. E. J. DYCE 
Dept. of Entomology 


Cornell University 


Ithaca, New York 


In the United States one man with 
some help frequently operates a com- 
mercial unit of about 1,000 colonies. 
Much more work is required to oper 
ate bees in Australia and one man with 
the same amount of help seldom op- 
erates more than five or six hundred 
colonies. In other words about twice 
ihe amount of work is required to 
work bees in Australia but they get 
nearly double the amount of honey. 
Since the colonies are often located 
100 or more miles away from home, a 
camping trailer with sleeping and 
cooking facilities is taken to the apiary 
site as well as a trailer for extracting 
the honey. 
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A typical Australian apiary and trailer for 


In general their methods of colony 
management and queen rearing afe just 
as modern and as efficient as ours. 
Migratory beekeeping and the abnor- 
mally long season in which the bees 
are active, place a heavy burden on 
queens and they must be replaced more 
frequently than in our country. Most 
of the beekeepers fully appreciate the 
value of keeping the colonies headcd 
with a young queen and much time is 
devoted to raising and replacing queens. 
Some Carniolan and Caucasian stock 
is used but most of the beekeepers pre- 
fer Italian bees. 

Extracting the Crop 
Most of the beekeepers use trailers, 
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extracting the honey. Note the device or clamp for holding steel strapping around the colonies, 


which they call “caravans”, in which 
they extract the honey. They are moved 
from one location to another and are 
well equipped to do a fast and efficient 
job. They are located in the apiary 
and normally little trouble is experi- 


enced from robbing. Only a few bee- 
keepers have central extracting houses 
and they are usually in areas where the 
colonies are reasonably close to home, 
and the roads are good. Most of these 
houses are of the one floor design, with 
hot rooms and modern equipment. 
Most of the trailers have semi-radial 
extractors that are made in Australia, 
and are driven by a small gasoline en- 
gine. These extractors look somewhat 
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like radial extractors with a basket pro- 
vided for each comb. The baskets are 
attached to the reel in such a way that 
they may bé turned a little to the left 
to extract the honey from one side of 
the combs and later turned to the right 
to extract the honey from the other 
side of the combs. It is unusual to 

break a comb in these extractors. 
Nearly all the beekeepers use cap- 
ping reducers. They usually consist of 
a series of steam or hot water pipes in 
a container on which the cappings fall 
and are melted. These reducers are 
fast but they doubtless do some harm 
to the color and flavor of the honey 
that passes through them. Few cap- 
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ping driers or presses are used. In 
practically all of the trailers, steam 
heated knives are used to remove the 
cappings. The steam is generated by 
small but highly efficient wood or oil 
burning boilers, located outside the 
trailer. Many trailers have long, high, 
narrow baffle tanks which hold several 


In Australia many beekeepers use round type 
bellows on their smokers. A short length of 


600 by 16 car tire tube is used in place of 
leather. 
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A typical efficient trailer used by the Jackel Bros. of Wangaratta, Victoria, for extracting honey. 
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hundred pounds of honey and are lo- 
cated along one of the walls. The hon- 
ey is pumped from the extractor or 
sump into these tanks and allowed to 
settle for awhile before it is run into 
drums or cans which are located on the 
ground outside of the trailer. Most of 
the colonies are kept in from two to 
four hive bodies throughout the season. 
As the honey is extracted the supers 
are placed back on the colonies. The 
colonies are regulated as required and 
top supering is practiced. 

The honey is usually removed from 
the colonies by a combination of smok- 
ing, brushing or shaking the bees off 
the combs. Carbolic or phenol pads 
are also used. Only a few beekeepers 
use queen excluders. Since the honey 
is warm as it comes into the trailers, 
uncapping and extracting is rapid and 
honey settles rather quickly. The les- 
son to be learned from these trailers is 
that a large expensive honey house 1s 
not really required to do a fast job of 
extracting many tons of honey. 


Pollen and Water 


Pollen is frequently in short supply 
especially in areas where the bees are 
working certain types of eucalyptus. 
Brood rearing practically ceases and 
strong colonies are often reduced to 
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A nucleus used by George Webber of Pelican 
Flats, N.S.W. for easy transportation to his 
outapiaries. The spring fastener used to 
hold the lid on, is also used to hold standard 
hive bodies together — transit. The 
bottom board is ventilated he entrance is 
closed for moving. No other preparation is 
necessary. A standard Australian hive tool 
rests on the lid. 


nuclei within a relatively short period 
of time. The need for a good pollen 
substitute is very great and they are 
hoping to get some research started on 
this problem in the near future. 

In the dry areas, water is generally 
supplied for the bees in large galvan- 
ized drums. Floating material is placed 
on the water in the drum and a heavy 
wire screen, with meshes large enough 
to permit the bees to pass through it, 
is placed over the drums to keep out 
animals, and_ birds. 

Diseases and Pests 

There is no Acarine disease in Aus- 
tralia but they have most of the com- 
mon diseases and pests found in this 
and other countries. Nosema appears 
to give them the most trouble but there 
may be other factors entering into the 
picture which tend to magnify the 
seriousness of this disease. A _ few 
months ago Septicemia was found in 
some samples of bees that were sus- 
pected of having Nosema disease. 

American foulbrood is present in 
most areas, but their efficient inspec- 
tion work keeps it fairly’ well under 


Mr. F. J. Armstrong of Parks, N.S.W., 


like some of our queen breeders, uses shallow frames 
about half the length of a standard Langstroth frame in his nuclei. 
rearing season the small frames are placed in standard hive bodies on tthe colonies. 
way they are kept in good condition ready for use again in the spring. 
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The packing plant of the Western Australia Honey Pool. Left to right-F. C. Meadows, Secretary 
of the Beekeepers’ Section; Tom Powell, Manager; and R. E. Smith, President. 


Side view of the Western Australia Honey Pool plant. Practically all of the honey is delivered 
to the plant in large drums. 
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control. Some sulfa drugs are fed but 
many beekeepers question their value. 
In Tasmania some good results were 
secured with sulfa in a couple of dis- 
eased apiaries. The Apiary Inspector 
thoroughly sprayed all the brood 
combs, as well as the super combs, in 
every colony. No disease has since 
turned up in any of the colonies. 

It has been observed that when the 
treatment is left in the hands of some 
beekeepers, they tend to shorten the 
operation and in so doing they are lia- 
ble to spread more disease than they 
cure. Some beekeepers make a habit of 
moving their diseased colonies, which 
are frequently in three or four hive 
bodies, to their home apiary. Feeders 
containing sulfa are placed on top of 
the colonies. Sometimes it takes over 
a year of continuous feeding of sulfa 
before the treatment shows any mark- 
ed effect. In the meantime should an 
animal knock over the colony, the dis- 
ease would likely be spread to the 
healthy colonies in the apiary. 

The wax moth is the most serious 
pest. It is present in all areas and 


would cause considerable damage if not 
properly controlled. Ants, dragon flies 


and two varieties of birds cause some 
loss of bees in a few areas. 
Marketing 

The annual production of honey in 
Australia usually averages between 30 
and 40 million pounds. About one-half 
to two-thirds of the production is ex- 
ported to Great Britain, Europe and 
parts of Asia. Most of the honey ship- 
ped to the export market is blended to 
a uniform color and flavor. However, 
some honeys like the Karri, that is 
produced in large quantities, are seldom 
blended 

There are rather 
Operatives and pr'vate honey packing 
plants in Australia and they handle 
most of the honey sold on the retail 
as well as the export market. Some 
of the packing plants are well equip- 
ped but others could use much better 
equipment and methods However, 
practically all of the plant managers 
were very eager to improve their pack- 
ing facilities. Only a tew commercial 
beekeepers make any altempt to pack 
and market their own crop. Some fine- 
ly crystallized honey is packed for the 
retail market but most of it is sold in 
the liquid form. Australians like Amer- 


several large co- 
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An excellent labor saving device used by Vern 
Lloyd of Maidevaie, West Australia, to load 
honey and equipment on trucks. It is pow- 
ered with an airplane starting motor operaied 
from a 12-volt truck battery. The supporting 
structure consists of two heavy metal pipes. 
The inner pipe with the projecting arm, which 
supports the motor, fits into the outer up- 
right pipe This makes it poss:ble to raise 
the arm and turn it in any direction. The de- 
vice may be detached and used at the front, 
side, or rear of the truck 


icans, are not large honey eaters. The 
average consumption is about one 
pound per person. 

Australia is a young, progressive, de- 
lightful country, with excellent oppor- 
tunities in many fields including bee- 
keeping. Their great need is more peo- 
ple to develop the country. There 
would still be ample room if their pres- 
ent population were doubled. Our visit 
to Australia will always be remember- 
ed as a most pleasant and interesting 
experience 
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Mr. and Mrs. Cal Albritton of Tallahassee, Florida, discuss bottling Tupelo honey in the office 


at their plant 


They are devoted to marketing a high quality product. 


Our Nation's 
Highest Priced 
Honey 


H. J. RAHMLOW 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


N MAY 4, 1960 I had an exciting 
trip on the famous Apalachicola 
River in northwest Florida by boat to 
see the Tupelo trees in bloom and learn 


how Tupelo honey is produced. Mr. 
Cal Albritton of Tallahassee and Mr. 
532 


Alfred Whitfield, Tupelo honey pro- 
ducer, were my hosts. The story ap- 
peared in the August issue of “Glean- 
ings” and we hope you read it. 
On that day prospects were bright 
for a good crop. Trees had just started 
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to bloom; the weather was pleasant, 
and the bees were bringing in nectar. 
For the beekeepers, as so often hap- 
pens, it seemed a bright beginning— 
but it had a sad ending. In June the 
beekeepers’ newsletter from Extension 
Specialist, John Haynie, stated that the 
crop was only 50 percent of normal, 
due to cold, wet weather. How disap- 
pointing to a great many people! It 
teaches us one of the hazards of bee- 
keeping is the weather, which we must 
be prepared to meet. The cost of pre- 
paring for a Tupelo honey crop is es- 
pecially high. 

This is the sory of Mr. Cal Albritton, 
whom we may well call the “Father of 
Tupelo Honey Marketing,” and how he 
has promoted it as a health food until 
the producer receives about double the 
price of other leading kinds of honey. 

My wife and I spent about three days 
as guests of the Albrittons and were 
impressed by their sincerity and devo- 
tion to maintaining the purity and high 
quality of the Tupelo honey they buy 
and sell. 

Cal started selling honey as a side 
line back in 1936 when he was in the 
produce business at Quincy, Florida. 
He started buying Tupelo honey be- 
cause he liked to handle it as it didn’t 
granulate and heating was not neces- 
sary. He started by using two tanks, 
each holding 16,800 pounds. Then in 
1945 he moved to Tallahassee and in- 
stalled six more tanks. 


The Tupelo Honey Crop 


There are about 40 commercial and 
semi-commercial producers in north- 
west Florida, and they sell to Cal about 
500 fifty-five gallon drums of Tupelo 
honey each year or about one-third of 
a million pounds. He estimates the 
total crop at around one-half million 
pounds, so that he is indeed the “Fath- 
er of Tupelo Honey Processing and 
Marketing”. All the honey is brought 
into Cal’s plant in drums. It is strained, 
allowed to settle, and then the clear 
unheated honey is run into bottles as 
shown in the picture. The reason it 
does not granulate is because it con- 
tains such a high percentage of levu- 
lose—48 percent. The preferred con- 
tainers at present are one-half-pound, 
one-pound, two-pound, and four-pound 
thin type glass jars and five-pound tins. 

The one-pound jar sells best; the 
two-pound jar is next, and the larger 
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sizes are holding their own. Many dia- 
betics can eat Tupelo honey, and if 
they use it regularly, they ask for the 
large size container. 


Cal sells his brand to chain grocery 
stores in only Florida, Georgia and 
Alabama. Elsewhere it is sold only in 
dietetic food stores—and goes as far 
away as California and Canada. These 
stores will take only unheated, unfilter- 
ed, pure Tupelo honey as demanded 
by their customers. 

It Took Promotion 


It took a lot of sound promotion 
to put Tupelo honey on the shelves of 
health food stores all over the U. S. 
Year after year Cal has advertised it 
as a health food and told of its value 
to diabetics unti! it has found accept- 
ance at a price at which producers can 
keep it pure or unmixed with other 
kinds. Cal has maintained the demand 
so the entire crop is sold each year and 
the producer now receives just about 
twice as much for pure Tupelo as is 
being paid for other good honey. It is 
therefore the nation’s highest priced 
honey. 


What a difference between now and 
in “the good old days” of 1936 when 
much Tupelo honey was sold in New 
York on consignment for whatever it 
would bring. Producers sold it in pails, 
fruit jars and cans locally and at six 
and seven cents per pound, who.esale. 

Mr. Albritton says his best promo- 
tion medium has been a four-page bul- 
letin. On the front page is a picture 
in color of a jar of his honey. The 
word “Cal’s” is at the top of the label 
in red letters and is his brand name 
which is copyrighted. 

About honey for diabetics, he makes 
this statement: “Cal’s Tupelo honey 
comes from the white Tupelo tree 
found in the river swamps of northwest 
Florida. This admittedly is the only 
section of the country where sufficient 
groups of these trees are found to pro- 
duce a near 100 percent Tupelo honey. 
Cal’s Tupelo honey contains about 
twice as much levulose as dextrose, or 
about 48 percent levulose and 24 per- 
cent dextrose.” 

A Blessing to Diabetics 

“Because of the high analysis of lev- 
ulose many diabetics are now using 
Cal’s Tupelo honey daily without reac- 
tion. Many tell us they can use no 
other honey. If you are a diabetic, 
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consult your physician, make tests, and 
see if you, too, can use Cal’s Tupelo 
honey without reaction.” 


Statement by E. R. Root 
on Tupelo Honey 

Ihe best advice we have seen in re- 
gard to the use of Tupelo honey by 
diabetics appears in Mr. E. R. Root’s 
wonderful book, ABC & XYZ of Bee 
Culture. As you may remember, the 
late Mr. Root was given an honorary 
doctor’s degree from the University of 
Ohio State for his great work. On page 
441 of the 1940 edition we find this 
paragraph: Honey that is high in 
levulose and low in dextrose seems es- 
pecially adapted to people suffering 
from diabetes. Tupelo honey, produced 
in the southern states, has twice as 
much levulose as dextrose, and doctors 
have been saying that pure levulose 1s 
better tolerated by a diabetic than is 
dextrose. But it must be remembered 
that even this honey may not bring 
about beneficial results 

First of all, select a physician who 
is not prejudiced; try a little honey, 
preterably Tupelo, under his direction, 
and increase or decrease the amount 
taken at each meal until the tolerance, 
if any, can be determined 

At this point | cannot refrain from 
mentioning that as I opened the front 
cover of my copy of “ABC & XYZ of 
Bee Culture” | found this autograph 
written with pen fo H. J. Rahmlow, 
with the compliments of the Author 
Ernest R. Root, Medina, Ohio, April 


11. 1940 


| R is We Called him, often stay 
ed at our house in Madison when he 
wus a guest speaker at State summer 
ol the Wisconsin Beekeepers 
Association. He was a very populal 
speukel 


mectings 


So tar we havent mentioned Mrs 
Albritton and this would not be a com- 
plete story unless we Stated that she 
deserves much credit for the success of 
She takes her place in the 
plant helping with the bottling and has 
She goes with Cal 
to health food conventions where they 
have exhibits to promote l upelo honey. 


the business 


charge of the office 


Never have we seen two people more 


devoted to a Cuuse Or more sincere in 
their efforts to keep Tupelo honey 
pure, light in color, and of the best 
flavor They work with the producers 


constantly urging them to extract othe! 
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honey from the combs just before the 
Tupelo blooms and to extract again as 
soon as the flow is over. The producer 
must move onto river locations where 
there are many Tupelo trees and away 
from high land areas where other kinds 
of honey could be gathered and mixed 
with the Tupelo honey. All this is ex- 
pensive and without the higher prices 
paid for the Tupelo it would not be 
profitable to produce it in pure form. 
Honey Promotion 

In regard to honey sales promotion, 
Cal says, “Advertisements in newspa- 
pers and magazines are very desirable. 
Printed recipes are very good. I believe 
that honey should be sold under labels 
that give the true floral source. My 
experience has indicated that most peo- 
ple prefer certain flavors and are 
pleased when they find them on the 
store shelves. Of course State and Re- 
gional Fair exhibits and the Honey 
Queen contests are all helpful. Much 
more research should be done to put 
honey in its proper place as a desirable 
food for people of all ages.” 


Barrels of Tupelo honey are being bottled in 
Cal's honey house Mrs. Albritton is seated 
in the rear. The honey is not heated or filter- 
ed and is very popular as a health food. 
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“Doc” didn't always find conditions as nice as this.—Photo courtesy ot USDA. 


A Day With The 
Bee Inspector 


FRANK C. BOYLE 
Essex, Conn. 
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“It seems to me there must be lots of men beekeepers (backlotters) 
who are not at home when the Inspector calls and thus have only 


a hazy idea of what he does.” 


ERE’S A SHORT article in which I 

hope to speak truthfully and with 
honorable intent to praise and publicize 
the work of one of our Connecticut 
State Bee Inspectors, Cyril Simpson of 
Portland. I joined him in his work one 
beautiful day last summer and chalked 
up an experience that will add to my 
treasures of stored-up memories to 
think about when my days of feeble- 
ness finally arrive. 

Cyril Simpson is “Doc” to the bee- 
keepers of the Middlesex County As- 
sociation; a grand guy in his early 40's 
whose quiet disposition of patience and 
understanding with the _ too-frequent 
ignorance of back-lot beekeepers like 
myself makes him the ideal State Bee 
Inspector in my book. He does his 
professional work among us with such 
a gentle touch that we begin to learn of 
better ways without realizing we are 
being taught. 

When I first became interested in 
bees I learned that my colonies had to 
be registered for a fee (25 cents) at the 
Town Clerk’s office and that it was 
from these records that the State In- 
spector would get his information as 
to my hives and would come around to 
inspect them for disease. I hadn't the 
least idea how he did his work and I 
often wondered how he could possibly 
inspect each colony without making 
the job an expensive, tremendous task. 

It seems to me there must be lots 
of men beekeepers (backlotters) who 
are not at home when the Inspector 
calls and thus have only a hazy idea of 
what he does. Probably he calls at the 
house, and the “Missus” directs him to 
the colonies tucked away in a corner, 
behind an old shed on the back of the 
lot, and Mr. Beekeeper never knows 
what mysteries have been performed by 
the Inspector, except that he leaves a 
printed form with the lady of the house 
Stating that the bees were inspected and 
found “free fom disease”. 

Here’s how I decided to find out. 
At one of our county meetings I got 
another man to point out the “Inspec- 
tor” to me and struck up an acquaint- 
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ance. Then I arranged a date to tag 
along with him for a tour of my own 
area and made it coincide with one of 
the days of my annual vacation from 
the printing business. 

Before that day ended I guess we 
visited and inspected about 15 different 
lots of bees and met some of the grand- 
est people at the same time. 

A Good Nose Needed 

“Doc” arrived about 8 a.m. on the 
appointed day. I was all ready for him 
with all the inward eager excitement of 
a school-boy waiting for the “school’s- 
out bell” to ring. 

First there were my own four colo- 
nies to be inspected. It was the middle 
of July and the hives stood out in the 
sun. I had read about giving plenty of 
bottom ventilation and had each hive 
blocked up one inch at all four corners 
from the bottom board, besides one or 
two with bored holes in the top brood 
chamber. 

“Hey! Frank,” said “Doc” when he 
saw my over-abundant ventilatio.1, “you 
are sure going to make me earn my 
keep inspecting these colonies of 
yours”. 

“How come?” I answered question- 
ingly and a wee bit deflated in ego. 
For I thought “Doc” would see by my 
fanciness with the blocks that I was 
an up-and-coming beekeeper all right. 
A guy who knew the latest wrinkles 
and all about swarm-prevention, etc. 

Then “Doc” Simpson explained that 
colony inspection is done by nose. Like 
that old advertising slogan: “Your Nose 
Knows”, it takes a man with a keen 
sense of smell to detect that old “glue- 
pot odor” that signifies diseased brood. 
It also means that colonies propped up 
like mine, with so many entrances for 
the bees to “fan away” at, makes it 
quite difficult to get a good, strong 
breezy stream of the air being expelled 
from the colony by the “fanners”’. 

Donning a light bee veil, “Doc” 
quietly approached the first colony that 
were in busy flight, both in and out. 
Sinking down on his knees at the en- 
trance, without using any smoke, he 
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pushed his face as close to the entrance 
as possible, getting his nose down to 
within an inch or two of the bevy of 
door-step “fanners”; and with mouth 
closed and breathing in deeply he'd get 
the genuine “smell” of the colony. 
When I was doing it later in the day on 
our trip, “Doc” warned me to be sure 
to “breathe-in” and not to “breathe- 
upon” the guards and “fanners”. 

Doorstep inspection by nose, general 
appearance of the flight and lack of 
any dead brood at the entrance, adds 
up to a “clean, disease-free” colony. 
However, if “Doc” gets any slight whiff 
of the old glue-pot odor, then off comes 
the cover, and frame-by-frame inspec- 
tion takes place. Sunken brood cells, 
dead brood, brood in stages of ropiness 
are carefully examined and a diagnosis 
made. 

If there is evidence of disease, then 
the work of complete disposal is begun 
in cooperation with the owner of the 
bees. 

“Doc” Simpson carries with him 
printed leaflets for the instruction of 
beekeepers. These explain the para- 
mount necessity to eradicate foulbrood 
disesase and how to go about destroy- 
ing the diseased colony. He also car- 
ries with him a can of cyanide-gas and 
instructions on how to use it. After the 
bees have all been killed with a table- 
spoon full of gas powder shoved into 
the entrance after sundown (thus get- 
ting the entire colony) a large pit must 
be dug, deep enough to hold all the 
contents of the hive, the honey and 


supers. None of the honey must be 
saved! It must be destroyed and cov- 
ered up in such a way that no other 


bees can possibly get to it as it proba- 
bly contains disease spores. The safest 
way is to burn everything connected 
with the diseased colony. However, 
sometimes, by thorough scorching with 
gasoline some beekeepers have been 
able to salvage brood chambers, bottom 
boards and supers but not the frames. 
All else must be soaked with gasoline, 
burned, and completely buried. 
A Careful Man 

A bottle of lysol solution is standard 
equipment with “Doc” Simpson. Both 
before and after handling a colony, his 
hands and tools get a rinsing that would 
do credit to the medical profession. 
Instead of using a regulation hive tool, 
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Most of the colonies were on the gentle side. 


his favorite instrument is a long, large 
screwdriver. “I like the leverage it 
gives me”, he said when I questioned 
him on this point. 

A can of “smoke” in a modern pres- 
sure-can he uses sparingly on_ the 
“guards” when he decides “open 
one up”. 

Many times during that day among 
my neighbors’ bees “Doc” placed his 
keen nose down on the alighting board 
WITHOUT the protection of a_ veil. 
This was when he sensed the colony 
was a gentle strain. His daring gave 
me the courage to do the same, and I 
can vouch for the fact that you can 
get a real strong stream of warm hive 
air on your face and nose if you go at 
your work quietly, slowly, gently and 
determinedly without disturbing the 
gallery of hard-working air-conditioners 
beating their wings “66-to-the-second” 
one behind the other at either one corn- 
er or the other of the entrance. 


to 
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We Get Stung a Little 

“Doc” took most of the punishment 
that day. He worked with his shirt- 
sleeves rolled-up. On some of the 
“mean” or “hot” colonies he got pep- 
pered on the arms, wrists and fingers 
and a little swelling developed. He 
could have avoided this with gloves, 
but it was too hot and besides gloves 
are harder to disinfect than skin I 
suppose. 

Most of the colonies were on the 
“gentle” side, but two gave us a hot 
time. They were way off in a back lot 
under a shady apple tree. They had 
been neglected for several years. The 
hives were rotted, supers all askew, 
black with age, weatherbeaten by win- 
ter winds and summer rains, but the 
colonies were strong, living royally on 
an accumulated, unrobbed harvest of 
several years, no doubt. 

Even before we reached them across 
an open field they had scouts around 
our heads. I decided to stay a safe 
distance (I thought) while my friend 
did his necessary smelling. He took 
some punishment before he was done 
smelling at all the holes in those hives 
and together we tried to walk away 
nonchalantly. They sent attackers after 
us all the way to our car. We hastily 
climbed inside for safely, slapping un- 
successfully at our necks and arms as 
we retreated. 

In some other neglected spots we had 
to wade through weeds and _ briars 
shoulder high to reach a colony in 
which the owner had long ago lost 
interest. 

In other spots on our route that day, 
“Doc” even smelled the health of col- 
onies in trees (where they were accessi- 
ble and made known to us); for even 
these, if diseased, can cause plenty of 
trouble if they get robbed out by do- 
mesticated colonies and spread _ the 
disease. 

We made the acquaintance of some 
very pleasant people, both men and 
women. By coincidence we found two 
colonies of bees at the home of Bill 
Beeman, who kept them mostly to 
pollinate the vegetables on his small 
farm. 

“Doc” and I kept going steadily all 
day, trying to visit every beekeeper on 
his list. We barely stopped long enough 
to eat a couple of sandwiches and fruit 
we'd brought along, which we washed 
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down with some soda-pop we bought 
at a filling station. 

The youngest beekeeper we met was 
a college-junior youth with one hive 
and the eldest was an old gentleman of 
90 who had a little fix-it and clock- 
repair shop. He attributed his long life 
and energy to the comb honey he har- 
vested from his two strong colonies. 

The man with the most colonies was 
R. W. Gray in Saybrook, with nine 
colonies, splendidly located, neat as a 
pin, white hives on substantial hive 
stands, placed on flat stones, well 
spaced from each other and all pro- 
ducing in one or more supers. One of 
his colonies we discovered to be queen- 
less and the only weak one of the lot. 

Looking back on that day the thing 
that impressed me about “Doc” was 
his patience with the public as he ex- 
plained his work, answered all their 
questions and listened patiently to some 
of the erroneous bee-lore they swore 
was gospel truth. How he must have 
heard all this “bunkum” so many times 
before; yet he patiently listened and 
tried to suggest what they might do to 
get more fun and profit from their 
bees as long as they decided they'd 
keep ‘em. 

It was sundown when we finally quit 
and “Doc” headed home for a late late 
supper. I wonder; does he have to 
stop operations when he gets a cold in 
the nose? 

Next time I see him I'll have to ask 
my share of foolish questions, just like 
all my neighbors. 





IT’S AN IDEA 


MILTON H. STRICKER 
Stockton, N. J. 


HIS TYPE of entrance stop is very 
popular in New Jersey. It is just a 
piece of lath cut a little longer than the 
width of the hive. This keeps it from 
falling down and completely covering 
the entrance. A piece of 2-inch hard- 
ware cloth is fitted in back of it as a 
mouseguard. One nail will hold both 
the lath and wire in place. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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The 
Ohio 
State 
ummer 


Meeting 


HE MEETING was held at Salem, 
Ohio and the Columbiana County 
Beekeepers’ Association was host. Rich- 
ard Howenstone, president of the Co- 
lumbiana_ Association welcomed the 
beekeepers to the fair city. Don Cook, 
president of the Ohio Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, responded, then took over. 
The youth groups directed by Russell 
Lemoncha, Clarence’ Sechrist and 
Charles Reese demonstrated on the 
stage how to light a bee smoker, how 
to open a hive, then gave out some in- 
formation on hive manipulation and 
swarm control. Experienced beekeep- 
ers present were impressed with the 
progress young people are making in 
beekeeping. Young people are needed 
today in the beekeeping industry. 
George Rehman of North Baltimore 
talked on producing comb honey. He 
uses eight frame equipment and pro- 
duces chunk honey over three story 


colonies. He winters each colony in a 
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Marty Schweitzer demonstrates how to light 
a bee smoker. 


three story hive, then in the spring 
during the fruit bloom and dandelion 
honey flow he moves the bottom cham- 
ber to the top in order to permit the 
bees to move into it during the spring 
flow. George thinks it is important that 
commercial beekeepers with bees scat- 
tered over a wide area should have 
definite records of apiary locations, in 
the event that something happened to 
the beekeeper and his successor took 
over. This in our opinion is a very 
sensible idea. 

Since the theme of the meeting was 
“Color in Beekeeping”, John Root, As- 
sociate Editor of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, was moderator of a panel which 
discussed various aspects of color as it 
relates to beekeeping. 

Austin Ezzell and Chester E. Swank, 
Extension Specialists of Food Merchan- 
dising, Ohio State University stated that 
colors are important in merchandising 
honey, since the proper color scheme 
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in honey labels apparently works on 
the subconscious mind of the prospec- 
tive buyer in reaching a decision to 
make the purchase. 

Dr. W. E. Dunham of Ohio State 
University in speaking on “Color as 
Bees See It” said that man can recog- 
nize about 60 colors whereas bees can 
see four colors, yellow, blue, green and 
ultraviolet. The three small eyes, ocelli, 
can recognize day and night but the 
two large compound eyes can see de- 
tails. Color appears to be more im- 
portant than odor in attracting bees to 
nectar plants. 

Dr. Dunham also spoke later in the 
program on selecting apiary sites. He 
emphasized the following points: 

(1) Try to have hives screened from 

winds. 

(2) Have a source of water near the 
bees. 

(3) Face hives south if possible. 

(4) Have bees in some shade. 

(5) Have proper air drainage. 

(6) It is important to have minor 
nectar plants as well as pollen 
plants for proper build-up of 
colonies. 

Charles A. Reese showed an inter- 
esting film on insects, which brought 
out the importance of insect control. 
If we didn’t have insecticides we would 
not have the dependable fruit crops we 
have today. Insecticides, when used, 
should be applied at the right time of 
the day and in the right quantity, to be 
most effective. Those who have to do 
with applying insecticides and dusts 
should realize, perhaps more than they 
do, the value of honeybees to our econ- 
omy and should cooperate with bee- 
keepers. 

Edwin J. Anderson, Professor of Api- 
culture, Pennsylvania State University, 
talked on honey processing for the 
small beekeepers. Anderson stated that 
honey is a living organic material, very 
delicate and should be handled care- 
fully. 

When supers of honey are removed 
by the bee escape method, the escapes 
should not be left on the hives too 
long. 

Honey should be well ripened before 
it is removed from the hives. The 
combs should be at least three-quarters 
capped over. Some years when the at- 
mosphere contains a high percentage of 
moisture it is very difficult to have the 
bees ripen the honey properly. 




























During wet seasons when honey, on 
being removed from the hive, contains 
a considerable percentage of moisture 
it is possible to drive off some of the 
excess moisture by piling the supers of 
honey crisscross, forcing warm air up 
through the combs in the supers by 
means of a fan placed on the floor of 
the apiary house. It is also possible to 
pile supers over an empty hive body 
with an electric light bulb of low volt- 
age in the empty super below. 

Mr. Anderson showed views of hon- 
ey extracting and processing equipment 
that he has developed during the years. 

This was one of the best meetings 
we have attended, there being approxi- 
mately 250 beekeepers from Ohio and 
adjoining states present to enjoy a well 
planned program. There wasn’t a dull 
moment. 

The officers of the Columbiana 
County Beekeepers’ Association, the 
president of the Ohio State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, Don Cook, also the ' 
vice-president of our Ohio association, 
Charles Lewis of Akron and the pro- 
gram committee are largely responsible 
for the success of the meeting. 


George Rehman demonstrates his own bee 
















feeder during his talk on producing comb 
honey. 
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Rothamsted (England) Report: 
HE ANNUAL report of the Roth- 
amsted Experimental Station in Eng- 

land has recently been published and 

contains several notes on bees, some 
of which are reviewed below. 

Dr. Simpson of the bee department 
analyzed the records of a commercial 
beekeeper in England and found that 
colonies with two year old queens pre- 
pared to swarm “more than three times 
as often as did those with one-year-old 
queens”. 

Dr. Butler has shown that as a queen 
ages she produces less queen substance. 
He believes that as the queen becomes 
older the available queen substance be- 
comes less and finally it is so little that 
the queen cannot inhibit the production 
of new queens. ; 

Beekeepers have frequently noticed 
queens which were being “balled”. 
Sometimes the queen is_ killed and 
sometimes not and it has been suggest- 
ed that there are, therefore, two types 
of “balls”. Dr. Simpson has established 
that this is true and that sometimes the 
bees form balls around the queen to 
protect her while at other times the 
workers in the ball “are aggressive and 
kill the queen”. One method of experi- 
mentally demonstrating hostile balls 
was “by removing queens from their 
colonies and returning them about five 
hours later”. 

Dr. Free and Miss Spencer-Booth 
have carried out further experiments 
concerning drifting within apiaries. 
They found that painting an area one 
foot square immediately above the hive 
entrance with a distinctive color was 
as effective as painting the entire hive 
insofar as preventing drifting was con- 
cerned. It was also shown that bees 
are evidently able to recognize the size 
and shape of their hive as they drift 
“more frequently to hives with the 
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Research 
Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 








same number of brood chambers as 
their own then to hives of different 
shapes and sizes”. 

An attempt is being made to cross 
our own honeybee (Apis mellifera) with 
bees from India (Apis indica). It has 
been shown that there are great differ- 
ences in the male genitalia of the two 
species and that this would normally 
prevent their crossing. It is hoped, 
however, that by using artificial insemi- 
nation techniques that semen from the 
Indian bees may be introduced into 
normal queens. This study, if success- 
ful, would give much information on 
the genetics of the honeybee. 

Just as old queens fail in their pro- 
duction of queen substance so it also 
appears that virgin queens do not pro- 
duce very much in their first few days 
of life and sometimes are unable to 
prevent the rearing of queens in even 
small colonies. Dr. Butler feels, how- 
ever, that the fact that a virgin queen 
does produce a small amount of queen 
substance is the reason that it is diffi- 
cult to requeen a colony headed by a 
virgin with a normal laying queen. 
Butler, C. G. 

Bee Department. Report of the Rotham- 


sted Experimental Station for 1959. Ref. 
on pp. 144-50. 


(Continued on page 573) 
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TO BEE OR NOT TO BEE This was the question on the world’s first Talos 
guided missile cruiser, U.S.S. Galveston, when a queen bee and her court decided 
to make their home on the forward gangway. An emergency was declared and 
to the rescue came a Galveston sailor, shown here about to lure the queen into 
a box. Much to everyone's relief, “Operation Queen-in-th-Box’’ was a success. 
Just what is to be done with the carton full of bees, no one really knows, but 
the Galveston'’s gangway is now operational and insect free. The Galveston is 
presently undergoing a yard period at the Philadeiphia Naval Shipyard. — (Official 
U. S. Navy Photograph by V. G. Sawyer, SN) 
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: This illustration gives a good example of how to seal a hive of bees 
hy e in hot weather for moving. Note the empty shallow super with 
Ee: screen on top to insure ample ventilation.—Photo courtesy of On- 
an * tario Agricultural College. 
‘a 
eS A LEVEL LIFT on uneven ground is provided by the Payne beeloader which is able, through a 
. The boom is 


te leveling device, to swing freely while lifting beehives lolated in rough terrain. 
capable of a 360-degree sweep from a vertical axis. 
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Food and Drug has “Open Season” on Folk Medicine 
VER SINCE THE FIRST edition of Folk Medicine hit the market it would B 
appear that certain authorities have been trying to find a way to bag it. oes 
Through promotional advertisements the honey industry has walked un- AR’ 
awarely right smack into the “sights” of the Food and Drug Administration. - 
The question now is how to get out without getting pumped full of not 
buckshot. to do 
It is a shame that the Food and Drug Administration should waste its val- Georg 
uable time and talent on a product as delicious and beneficial as honey, when there smell 
are so many other products that have been laboratory proven to be detrimental to was d 
the human body and yet through tactful advertising have successfully evaded , 
prosecution. few Ir 
Now that Food and Drug Administration has its sights aimed at the honey the to 
industry we should take extra precautions in the labeling and advertising of our bees r 
product. Make sure not to have any reference to Folk Medicine or any other cura- } = weath: 
tive testimonials on our labels or in our advertising or promotional material of 
honey. town | 
Let’s Really Get Behind Our Product table 
E RECENTLY RECEIVED a letter from one of our readers concerning this carefu 
matter of advertising honey. The writer of the letter prefers to remain anony- 
mous so we are quoting from his letter since he voices our sentiments: 
“A product such as tobacco steadily increases in sales against many ad- Keep 
verse reports. One can pick up a newspaper and often read an article connecting on 
the 


it with lung cancer. How can a product stand such bad publicity and still increase 
its sales? The thing that does it is advertising. On the other hand, we have a prod- perpet 


uct that is good, it is natural. How we have managed to sell as much honey as we ment 
have is a surprise to me. A cereal company can have the children drive their par- 
ents to despair unless their product is on the breakfast table. Why shouldn't we disable 
push just as hard to have honey there also? The dairy industry have helped them- persor 
selves tremendously with their advertising, so have the cotton people with the that w 
National Cotton Council. Just recently the wool growers voted to pay so much per 
pound of shorn wool to promote and do research on their product. I’m not talking large | 
about some new idea that we should pioneer, nor am I saying that many in our lookec 
industry haven't been doing anything, but what the few have done to increase the follow 
sales isn’t enough. Too many of us are willing to let someone else carry the bur- first c 
den. Let’s all get behind the growing movement for a nation wide check-off sys- bees n 
tem for every producer, and yes, every packer, to pay a reasonably large amount tion th 
per pound to go towards advertising and research of our product.” amour! 
If all beekeepers and those connected with the beekeeping industry actually 
became enthused about advertising honey and were willing to carry at least a part sight 
of the load, in a comparatively short time we couldn't produce enough honey to which 
supply the demand. Let’s actually get behind the Check-off Plan. has de 
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Clovers Are Being Cut Early 

panne ARE CUTTING clovers earlier than they did some years ago, the 
reason being that the highest amount of protein is obtained when the clover has 

just started to bloom. 

Naturally beekeepers do not like this idea since it cuts down on the amount 
of surplus honey they secure. Some years ago the writer accompanied a beekeep- 
er who had an outapiary located within easy flying distance of a 15 acre field of 
alsike clover. This beekeeper had been watching the field and counting on it for 
a crop of honey. However, the morning we visited this beekeeper’s bee yard a 
farmer was driving into the field getting ready to mow it down. This beekeeper 
said, “I hope the old buzzard breaks his mower”. Of course, that wasn’t a nice 
thing to say but he was simply expressing his feelings on the matter. 

Farmers who are near alfalfa dehydration plants are now harvesting their 
alfalfa before it starts to bloom. Naturally this practice has a bad effect on honey 
production and is causing some beekeepers to move colonies to better locations. 

Where clovers are left for seed the beekeepers fare better. The farmers 
also have benefitted since honeybees are needed for maximum seed production. 


Bees Not Considered A Nuisance 

ARL MOORE of Moline, Illinois reports that he was arrested for keeping bees 

in the city of Moline under a new city ordinance. Moore was fined $25.00 for 
not moving his bees out of the city limits after being notified by the city officials 
to do so. Moore appealed to the Circuit Court and his case came up before Judge 
George O. Hebel. Judge Hebel ruled that the bees were not offensive to sight, 
smell or sound, therefore, they could not be considered a nuisance. Moore's case 
was dismissed. 

There have been a number of cases similar to this during the years. In a 
few instances it has been necessary for beekeepers to move their bees Outside of 
the town or city limits due to their being declared a nuisance. In some cases the 
bees make trouble among neighbors because of being handled improperly, during 
weather unsuitable for manipulating hives. 

In most instances bees have not been considered a nuisance and city or 
town back-lot beekeepers have continued to enjoy their bees and honey. 

Bees are actually needed in towns and cities to pollinate fruit and vege- 
table blossoms. It behooves beekeepers in towns and cities to handle their bees 
carefully to avoid getting them unduly stirred up. 


Keep Close Tab on Outapiaries 
URING THE RECENT Ohio summer meeting one of the speakers mentioned 
the advisability of keeping a record of each outyard which would include a 
perpetual inventory of the number of colonies of bees, supers and other equip- 
ment at each location 

This is especially essential in the event that the owner might become ill or 
disabled or perhaps pass on, in which case it would be necessary for the person or 
persons taking over the management of the bees to have the necessary information 
that would enable them to carry on successfully. 

A few years ago we heard of one commercial beekeeper who operated a 
large number of outapiaries. It seems that one of the apiaries was entirely over 
looked or forgotten during an entire season but was accidentally discovered the 
following spring. It seemed safe to assume that the apiary may not have been in 
first class condition. However, if no one had molested the hives for a year the 
bees may have had an ample amount of stores and were perhaps in better condi- 
tion than some apiaries that had too much honey removed, not leaving a sufficient 
amount for winter stores 

The management of a series of outyards does require thought and fore 
sight. The manager must have a knowledge of what is transpiring in every apiary 
which means that he should check up on conditions periodically, even though he 
has delegated the operation of the hives to efficient beekeepers working under him 
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Live and Leam 


BOUT A WEEK after the shennani- 

gans reported on this page last 
month, my bees went to work again. 
The result, and to tell the truth it was 
not entirely unexpected, is that they 
ended up with what could be called an 
average crop. Nothing sensational, but 
satisfactory. What the quality is, I have 
yet to find out. I have it in the honey 
house, but haven't extracted yet. It 
looks all right, and the drippings taste 
all right. 

The reason why I take it so early is 
that this is a summer resort town, and 
I have to take the crop around the 
first of August if I want to sell it to 
the summer people. They don’t ex- 
actly take in the sidewalks around here 
the day after Labor Day, but you do 
know everybody you meet. The natives 
hardly know what honey 1s, and I'd 
have to give it away if I didn’t sell 
most of it to the visitors. 

I suppose that I never will know just 
what happened to cause the bees to 
loaf the way they did. After they start- 
ed again, even the comb honey supers 
were worked in, but the results are not 
entirely what they should be. I haven't 
emptied them yet, but looking up 
through the slats I see that they are 
pretty well filled, but not good enough 
to put up for sale. The supers that 
were on the hives that should have done 
well were hardly touched—just enough 
to spoil the sections and foundation. 
The colonies that did put up the little 
that | got were the ones that violated 
every rule of comb honey production. 
They were the supers that I put on 
strong colonies, just above the brood 
nest, and with two or three extracting 
supers on top of them. The extracting 
supers were pretty well filled, too. And 
all this goes to show that a wise bee- 
keeper will never say positively that 
the bees are going to do this or that. 

Last summer, a neighbor down the 
road wanted to give his little girl a 
colony of bees for her birthday. She 
had read about bees in a school book, 
and wouldn't give him any rest until 
she got, not only a full colony, but an 
observation hive as well. The theory 
was that the observation hive would 
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PROPOLIS PETE 


teach her about bees, and the full col- 
ony would supply the family with hon- 
ey. I was elected to supervise. In due 
time the package came, and as it Start- 
ed to grow my girl friend started to 
worry about swarming. She read it in 
the book. When I pooh-poohed the idea 
of a package swarming after having 
been hived on foundation rather late in 
the season, she was dubious, but follow- 
ed my advice. And you know what hap- 
pened? They swarmed, and they swarm- 
ed, and they swarmed. Then _ they 
swarmed some more, with the result 
that at the end of the season they had 
about a pint of bees and absolutely no 
honey in the combs. My expert advice 
was sought again, in spite of the bum 
steer I had previously given. My rec- 
ommendation? Abandon them, for they 
won't live through the winter. Start 
again next spring. Don’t waste the 
value of the sugar syrup it would take 
to feed them. But they lived through 
anyway, with the help of a 10-pound 
pail of heavy syrup, and built up to the 
point that they were swarming again 
before the middle of June this year. 

The observation hive was stocked 
with a queen sent up from the South, 
and a pound of bees that I donated for 
the purpose. They grew and grew and 
grew to the point that there wasn’t any 
room for either the queen to lay or 
the bees to build comb and store hon- 
ey. They already had built burr comb 
in every possible place. My advice? 
Watch them closely, and you will see 
them build queen cells and get ready 
to swarm. Maybe even, you can see 
the swarm start to come out. And 
what happened? They didn’t build cells, 
they didn’t swarm, and that little one 
frame colony lived over the winter too, 
and was still going strong last week, 
with not even a fraction of an inch in 
which the bees can do what they are 
supposed to do. 

There ain’t no justice. I suppose 
that the next thing that is going to 
happen will be that that full colony will 
put up a couple of hundred pounds of 
honey of the finest quality, while I am 
bemoaning the fact that my bees don’t 
do what I tell them to do. 
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lat hap- 
swarm- 
“4 ——- Caterpillar Phacelia (Phacelia tanacetifolia). 
rey had Colorado. Fritz L. Siegrist of Wheat 
Itely no Ridge writes “Last year I got some 
| advice Phacelia seed from Germany which is 
he bum very good for bees. I am sending you 
iy rec- | some. In May you wrote about the 
for they golden-rain tree. I would like to try : 
Start some of the seed of that tree. I try 
Ste the anything for my bees.” (See July issue 
ild take } for source of supply.) 
through In Germany Phacelia has been grown 
)-pound extensively for forage and bee pasture. 
> to the P. tanacetifolia is said to have been in- 
y again troduced into Europe from California. 
year. California. Phecelia tanacetifolia, 
stocked fiddleneck, occurs almost everywhere in 
South, the state in small patches according to 
ited for Vansell and Eckert. It is an important 
ew and source of nectar of good quality. Un- 
n't any | der experimental conditions at Davis it 
lay or gave a small surplus of light green hon- 
re hon- ey of fine flavor and great quantities of 
r comb dark blue pollen. Carloads of honey 
advice? were reported from Ventura County 
will see from caterpillar Phacelia (P. hispida) in 
t ready 1908, according to Pellett (1947). 
can see Pellet writes in A.B.J. (Aug. 1947) 
. And that the hairy Phacelia (P. hirsuta) is 
Id cells, found from Virginia to Georgia and 
tle one Texas. It is an annual and blooms in 
ter too, the test garden in Iowa in May. 
week, New Mexico. I saw fiddleneck in 
inch in bloom in southern New Mexico. Bee- 
ley are keepers at Mesilla Park spoke of it as 
producing a green honey. Oscar Poe 
Suppose told me it was valuable for early 
ying to build-up. 
nv will Oregon. According to Scullen, Pha- 
inds of celia occurs in all parts of the state. It 
le I am is an important minor source of nectar 
‘5 don't and pollen. 
(Continued on page 574) 
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Obituaries 


ROBERT H. DADANT 


E REGRET TO have to announce the loss of Bob Dadant, Hamilton, Illinois, 

at the early age of 47. With his family, he was on vacation north of Inter- 
national Falls in Canada. They were all enjoying themselves in an ideal wilder- 
Bob, clad in a swimming suit, came into their cabin when he suddenly 
had a heart attack. He was rushed to a hospital about five miles away but nothing 
could be done to save him and he died almost at once. 

Bob had a host of warm triends in our industry extending throughout the 
United States. Canada. and other countries. He was a leader in industry affairs. 
He was on the Board of American Honey Institute; past president of Bee Industries 
Association; former member of the Honey Industry Council of America: Treas- 
urer of the firm of Dadant and Sons, Inc., at Hamilton. 

In his home town he was an outstanding leader in civic affairs and a particu- 
larly effective individual in all movements for the young people of his community. 
Ihe beekeeping industry will feel his loss tremendously 


ness spol 


(Continued on page 563) 
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Frosted Honey Lemon Cups.—Courtesy The Kellogg Company. 





Gor Cooler Days 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


IPPY WEATHER puts a spring in 
the step and a zip in the appetite. 
All summer long we have tried to avoid 
the use of the oven as much as posst- 
ble to keep the house cool. Now we 
welcome the warmth, and oven dinners 


again become great favorites. Jus‘ 
right are those slow lower tempere- 
lures, giving Our honey-way cookery 


time to mingle and merge slowly. 
May you enjoy the tangy goodness 

of this custard-like dessert with its 

cake-like layer and crisp crunchy top- 
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ping. The moist luscious honey brown 
bread with its subtle flavor is bound to 
be a good repeater. 
Frosted Honey Lemon Cups 
One-half cup sugar, % cup honey, 
4 cup sifted flour, 2 tablespoons but- 
ter, melted, dash of salt, 2 teaspoons 
grated lemon rind, “3 cup lemon juice, 
3 eggs, separated, 114% cups milk, scald- 
ed and | cup sugar coated corn flakes. 
Combine sugar, honey, flour, butter 


(Continued on page 573) 
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Do you know what the B.R.A. 

does for the bee industry? 

If not, you should read 
this article. 


The Bee 


Research Association 


JAMES I. HAMBLETON 
Brookville, Maryland 


HE B.R.A. is an organization of 

international scope dedicated _ pri- 
marily to the encouragement of re- 
search in apiculture and to the dissemi- 
nation of information on all aspects of 
scientific bee culture. Owing to a limit- 
ed budget it is unable to finance direct- 
ly much actual research; one of. its 
greatest contributions, in furthering bee 
culture, is the publication of articles. 
reviews and abstracts, most of which 
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appear in its monthly periodical, The 
Bee World. 

Headquarters of the Bee Research 
Association is in London, England. 
The council, responsible for policy and 
general direction, is composed of rep- 
resentatives from different countries— 
this vear Great Britain, Norway, Switz- 
erland, Canada, and the United States. 
The everyday work of the Association 
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is in the capable hands of Dr. Eva 
Crane, Director, and its finances are 
managed by Mr. A. R. Cormack, Sec- 
retary. Dr. Crane, who is well known 
to many of our beekeepers through her 
two visits here, is also editor of the Bee 
World. The Association is assisted in 
its worldwide activities by three com- 
mittees—European, African, and 
Amercan. The last committee includes 
North, Central, and South America. 

The activities of B.R.A. are many. 
First is the publication of the Bee 
World, which contains original articles 
by leading world scientists and author- 
ities on bee culture. Of no less impor- 
tance are the English abstracts of arti- 
cles of scientific value gathered from 
all corners of the earth irrespective of 
the original languages in which they 
are published. As soon as finances and 
membership, both closely related, per- 
mit, the abstracts will be printed in 
other languages. The B.R.A. has pub- 
lished many books and bulletins, in- 
cluding dictionaries of beekeeping 
terms for six languages. It has com- 
piled and published world lists of bee 
research workers, beekeeping periodi- 
cals, and beekeeping organizations of 
national scope. At present the staff of 
B.R.A. is getting together the titles and 
locations of all beekeeping motion pic- 
ture films. An _ extensive library is 
maintained at the British headquarters 
of the B.R.A., with branches in North 
America and Africa. Many _ other 
worthwhile projects are undertaken by 
this hard-working, dedicated _ staff 
whose services are largely donated. 

There are two primary reasons for 
preparing this article; to acquaint our 
industry with the B.R.A. and to urge 
its support. It should be obvious to 
anyone with experience in organization 
work, that a group with a membership 
of only 700, scattered over the entire 
world, is bound to have financial wor- 
ries. Notwithstanding that the annual 
payroll for the staff is something like 
$4,000 and that the services of trans- 
lators and others are donated, there is 
grave concern that lack of money may 
curtail the services which it is possible 
to provide. 

We must not allow this organization 
to suffer because of lack of support. 
Ask any of our research people how 
much they depend on B.R.A. to keep 
informed on the bee research in other 
countries. The research men would be 
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crippled without B.R.A.; yet, because 
of their small number and universally 
poor pay, cannot bear its whole finan- 
cial support. 

B.R.A. sponsors and _ encourages 
down-to-earth, basic scientific research 
in all phases of beekeeping, pollination, 
honey, and so forth. Many persons will 
say, “That scientific stuff is too much 
for me. I am not interested. I can pro- 
duce honey without knowing anything 
about how bees communicate (if they 
do) or anything about the intricacies of 
caste differentiation”. Let us look fur- 
ther into this matter of scientific bee- 
keeping. Many of the great advances 
and discoveries in science, whether in 
the field of physics, chemistry, biology, 
astronomy, outer space, have been 
made in European and other countries. 
It is only within recent years that our 
own scientists have contributed as bril- 
liantly in these fields as have their for- 
eign counterparts. We, as beekeepers, 
have depended largely upon European 
investigators for basic facts about bees. 
Perhaps to our sorrow we have con- 
centrated too much on applied research 
—experiments on how to produce more 
honey or how to get greater seed or 
fruit production through the use of 
honeybees. 

At this point it is logical to ask, 
“Isn't production after all the real test 
of the pudding”? It is true that bee- 
keepers the world over think of the 
American beekeeper as about second 
to none in the matter of production. 
If there is truth in this, better let well 
enough alone and not worry about get- 
ting deeper into the scientific aspects 
of our vocation and advocation. But 
then there is the bothersome question 
of getting rid of our good production 
at a good price. 

The European beekeeper has a good 
market for his honey. There is so much 
demand for honey in many countries 
that importation is necessary. 

What are the possible reasons for 
the differences between the European 
beekeepers and ourselves? If ten Euro- 
pean and ten American beekeepers 
were picked at random and given a 
test covering the scientific aspects of 
bee culture, the Europeans unquestion- 
ably would come out on top. As con- 
solation, it also is probably true that 
the ten Americans would out-produce 
the ten Europeans if given comparable 
bees and comparable good locations. 
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Let us assume that the European bee- 
keeper knows more about bees than 
anyone of us Americans, even if we 
don’t like to admit this. Another dif- 
ference that cannot be argued is that 
many of the foreign bee organizations 
either own their headquarters building 
or rent quarters and employ full-time 
secretarial help. Also in sharp relief is 
the fact that many organizations pub- 
lish their own bee journals. European 
universities graduate more students in 
bee biology, at the Ph.D. level, than do 
our universities. Numerous small dem- 
onstration apiaries are maintained in 
municipal and private parks for the 
benefit of the public. Bee courses and 
lectures, usually treated as cultural sub- 
jects, are sponsored by European bee 
organizations for the public at large. 
Annual lectures or courses on bee cul- 
ture for city dwellers have been given 
in the Jardin du Luxemberg, Paris, 
France, for an unbroken stretch of 104 
years. A student apiary is one of the 
attractions in this beautiful park, in the 
heart of Paris. 

Many other examples could be given 
of the efforts of bee organizations to 
interest the public in bee culture. A 
honey show for which admission is 
charged is held annually in London. 
Lectures on bee culture are scheduled 
throughout the week of the show. One 
of the end products of such contacts 
with the public is increased honey 
consumption. 

Efforts to make honey consumers 
would surely fail if the problems of the 
beekeeper were aired before the public. 
Who but beekeepers care about swarm 
control, how to super, how to cure bee 
diseases, or how to extract, bottle, and 
sell honey? On the other hand, the 
scientific aspects of bee culture, such 
as COmmunication, behavior, complexi- 
ties of reproduction, and bee-plant re- 
lationships find ready listeners in most 
any audience. 

It is hardly conceivable that our bee 
industry will ever be able to advertise 
honey on a scale comparable with other 
food products. We have at our dispos- 
al, however, an advertising medium, 
the bee itself. that is far more valuable 
than that possessed by any other food 
industry or product. 

How soon are we going to see the 
light and take advantage of what ap- 
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pears to be, judged by European ac- 
complishments, a golden opportunity? 
Our agricultural colleges and federal 
and state experiment stations would do 
well to depart from teaching only how 
to keep bees and produce honey, and 
concentrate on the honeybee as a bio- 
logical study. Our bee organizations in 
their programs and meetings, largely 
closed affairs, can do much to give the 
public an insight into the interesting 
world of the honeybee. 

To intrigue the public with our se- 
crets of honey production and in this 
way improve our markets, we must lean 
heavily on the bee scientists. They in 
turn need the Bee Research Associa- 
tion. It is their mouthpiece, their rally- 





ing point. The sights of B.R.A. have 
been set high. Its outlook must be 
scientific—as opposed to applied. The 


practical aspects of bee culture are well 
covered in many fine bee periodicals. 
In this day when science in its many 
branches is receiving so much attention, 
bee science must keep pace with other 
branches of biology and with agricul- 


ture, of which it is an indispensable | 


part. 

Although the Bee Research Associa- 
tion was established in Great Britain, 
its benefits are for all countries alike. 
Considering the size and importance of 
beekeeping in the United States and 
the character of our problems, for our 
own good we must keep this organiza- 
tion alive and progressing. Any regular 
reader of the Bee World will be well 
posted in bee culture whether he be an 
amateur or commercial beekeeper, a 
scientist, or a honey packer. One need 
not be a scientist to enjoy and profit 
by reading the Bee World. To be part 
of B.R.A. is to help ourselves. 

A word or two about membership, 
which is open to all persons on pay- 
ment of annual dues of $3.50. Mem- 
bership including subscription to the 
Bee World is $6.00. The total number 
of members, about 700, is scattered 
throughout the world. There are ap- 
proximately 100 members in the United 
States. These include a cross section 
of our industry — beekeepers, research 
workers, honey packers, teachers, pack- 
age and queen producers, supply manu- 
facturers, beekeepers’ organizations, 
and institutions. 
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Candidates for the 1960-61 Michigan Honey Queen await the announcement of the 
| winner. From left to right they _ are: Miss Kay Farner, Flint, Michigan; Miss Donna 
Eveleth, Livonia, Michigan; Miss Esther Collins, Battle Creek, Michigan; and Miss Gerry 
Sousley, Lawrence, Michigan. 


‘Three Hundred Attend 
Michigan Meeting 


Friday, July 15, found an estimated 
300 beekeepers from Michigan, Ohio 
and Wisconsin buzzing around Ionia 
visiting some of the nearby Seidelman 
apiaries and Honey House then settling 
at the Youth Building at the lonia Free 
Fair Ground for dinner and an after- 
noon of information, climaxing with 
the choosing of Mrs. Honey Bee and 
Mr. Lazy Drone and the crowning of 


the 1960-61 Michigan Honey Queen. 
Marshall Westfall, President of the 
National Bank of Ionia greeted the 


Association for the Ionia Chamber of 
Commerce and welcomed them to the 
city. Mr. Allan Williams, Sec.-Manager 
of the lonia Free Fair brought a wel- 
come and invited the visitors to come 
again to the lonia Free Fair. Mr. John 
Root and Mr. John Buchanan of The 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio flew in a 
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private plane to attend the meeting and 
appeared as the main speakers in the 
afternoon. Mr. Art Kehl, Watertown, 
Wisconsin, also flew in for the meeting. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Klabuhn, Nor- 
walk, Ohio, drove to Ionia for the af- 
fair as did beekeepers from all parts 
of the state. 

Entered in the Honey Queen Contest 
were Miss Gerry Sousley, Lawrence; 
Miss Esther Collins, Battle Creek; Miss 
Donna Eveleth, Livonia; and Miss Kay 
Farner, Flint. The girls were presented 
to the group by retiring Queen Kay 
Seidelman and read their biographies 
which they had prepared as a part of 
their entry in the contest. Later in the 
afternoon they appeared before the 
group and were asked impromptu ques- 
tions and the aueen was then elected by 
audience vote. Representing the Hon- 
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Beekeepers’ Association got under way. 


ey Industry of Michigan for the next 
year will be Miss DONNA EVELETH, 
17-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Eveleth, 10366 Bassett Drive, 
Livonia. She was crowned before the 
audience by Miss Kay Seidelman, who 
was Michigan Honey Queen since 1958 
and the First American Honey Queen 
in 1959. Queen Donna will appear at 
functions throughout the state and will 


represent Michigan in the National 
Contest in Omaha, Nebraska in Febru- 
ary 1961. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Markham, 
Ypsilanti, won the honorary title of 


Mrs. Honey Bee and Mr. Lazy Drone, 
which is voted for one couple each 
year in recognition of the contribution 
made by them to the beekeeping indus- 
try. Mr. Markham has been a bee- 
keeper for more than 70 years and now 
keeps bees on the farm on which he 
was born. He is a life member of the 
Michigan Beekeepers’ Association and 
a past president of that group. Mrs. 
Markham has been a helpmate to him 
throughout the years and actively help- 
ed him in the preduction of honey, she 
was director of the Michigan Honey 
Institute and demonstrated honey uses 
at the Michigan State Fair for several 
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A picnic lunch served to some of the members before the meeting of the 1960 Michigan State 


years. We are very proud to honor 
this fine couple for their contributions 
to the industry. 

The Honey Use Contest was judged 
by Miss Jane Child, Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent for lonia County and was 
won by Miss Esther Collins, Battle 
Creek, in the cake division; Mrs. Gor- 
don Groth, Ludington in the Candy 
division and Mrs. Robert Heuser, Hart- 
ford in the cookie division. 

Mr. S. S. Miner, Niles, won the con- 
test for labor saving devices with sev- 
eral entries which he brought along and 
demonstrated. 

The Nominating Committee Report 
and floor nominations as adopted by 
the group are: President, Kenneth Far- 
ner, Flint and Frank Hrushka, Boyne 
Fall; Vice President, Walter Edwards, 
Mesick, and Arnold Hilbert, Traverse 
City; Secretary, Margaret F. Seidelman, 
Ionia, and Lee Van Allen, Caro; Treas- 
urer, Ottomar H. Roth, Reese, Don 
Kloepfer, Grand Ledge, and Frank 
Brodock, Chesaning. 

Following the supper hour with hot 
biscuits and honey on the menu and a 
pleasant hour of visiting, the meeting 
adjourned.—Margaret Seidelman, Sec. 
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Talks 


O 


M. J. DEYELL 


(A talk given July 31 by M. J. Deyell at the 
Ohio summer meeting in Salem, Ohio.) 


N LINE WITH the theme running 

through this program, namely, “Col- 
or in Beekeeping”, the subject assigned 
me appears to be appropriate for this 
occasion. Obviously the term colorful 
does not refer to the skin color or na- 
tionality of beekeepers but rather to the 
service they have performed for the 
beekeeping industry, that sets them 
apart from the rank and file of bee- 
keepers. 
Colorful Characters in Beekeeping 

First of all, I will mention some bee- 
keepers who have been outstanding in 
their contributions to beekeeping. 

Francis Huber, was born in 1750 in 
Switzerland, became blind early in life 
but he had already successfully carried 
out a number of experiments with bees. 
After losing his eyesight he continued 
the experiments using the eyes of his 
faithful servant, Francois Burnens. He 
learned that virgin queens are fertilized 
outside of the hive, while in flight, also 
that wax is secreted by bees, not col- 
lected from flowers. He also deter- 
mined the hive temperature and that 
bees ventilate the hive by fanning. He 
investigated pollen in its relation to 
brood rearing. Many of the facts now 
known concerning bees were discovered 
by Huber. 

L. L. Langstroth, born in 1810, be- 
came interested in bees in 1839. He is 
sometimes called the “Father of Ameri- 
can Beekeeping”. His outstanding con- 
tribution to beekeeping was the inven- 
tion of the movable frame hive in 1851. 
He was the author of “The Hive and 
the Honeybee”. _ He reared Italian 
queens at Oxford, Ohio in 1858. The 
late A. I. Root bought one of his 
queens, paying $20.00 for it. E. R. 
Root mentioned visits by Langstroth 
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eekeepers 


L. L. Langstroth 


when he lived at Oxford, Ohio. During 
one of his visits to Medina, he told how 
the movable frame with correct be 
spacing came into being. Langstroth 
had been concentrating on this problem 
for some time. The idea came to him 
in the middle of the night so he wen! 
down to his work shop and made ¢ 
hive with hanging frames with correc’ 
bee spacing similar to what we have 


today. His invention  revolutionizec 
beekeeping. 
Another colorful beekeeper wa 


Moses Quinby. He was born in 181! 
and kept bees for 55 years in New Yor! 
State. He was the author of “The Mys 
teries of Beekeeping Explained”. Hi 
book, also Langstroth’s book, appearet 
simultaneously and neither one_ knev 
that the other was writing a_ book 
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Quinby finally adopted the movable 
frame hive and during one season he 
had a colony that produced 57!2 
pounds of honey in two days and 586 
pounds during the season. He contrib- 
uted much to beekeeping. 

Charles C. Miller was born in 1831 
in Pennsylvania. He was the son of a 
physician and after graduating from 
college entered a medical college with 
only $30.00 to pay expenses and later 
graduated with honors. He did many 
things during his course to earn money, 
lived very frugally on less than $1.00 
a week, his main diet being boiled 
wheat. 

After leaving college he taught music 
and traveled for an organ manufactur- 
ing company. He later became interest- 
ed in bees and in due time gave up his 
regular line of work and took up bee- 
keeping as a means of livelihood. He 
later became one of the world’s most 
successful producers of section comb 
honey. Having an extensive education- 
al background he was fitted to conduct 
some experiments concerning bee be- 
havior that have advanced beekeeping 
measurably. His book “Fifty Years 
Among the Bees” is a gold mine of 
beekeeping information. Dr. Miller was 
one of America’s most colorful bee- 
keepers. 

I next mention A. I. Root, born in 
1839 near Medina, Ohio. While in the 
jewelry business he told one of his em- 
ployees that he would pay him $1.00 
if he captured a swarm of bees that 
was flying over his place of business 
that day. The man returned with the 
bees in a box. Mr. Root, not knowing 
a thing about bees, did the sensible 
thing. He made a triv to the Cleveland 
Public Library, obtained the book by 
Langstroth which enabled him to con- 
struct a hive suitable for the swarm. 
From that one swarm there came the 
idea of making hives, so a small build- 
ing was erected containing machinery 
for sawing out hives, the power furnish- 
ed by a windmill. 

Mr. Root started Gleanings in Bee 
Culture in 1873 which now has readers 
in over 40 countries of the world. 

| will now mention two colorful bee- 
keepers with whom I have worked dur- 
ing the years. The first one is E. R. 
Root who is known throughout the bee- 
keeping world and perhaps did as much 
to popularize honey and bees as any 
other person. 
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During the days when Chautauqua 
was popular, E. R. traveled with this 
Organization appearing on their pro- 
gram each day. For four years he was 
on the DeLuxe Circuit speaking in 
practically every state. 

The present generation may not rea- 
lize what E. R. Root did for beekeep- 
ing. He carried with him a hive of 
bees from place to place and held audi- 
ences spellbound, as he shook the bees 
into his hat and put the hat on his 
head. He pulled a little trick in con- 
nection with this stunt. He would ask 
some young lady to appear on _ the 
stage with him, and have an assistant, 
usually a beekeeper in the community, 
hand him a comb covered with bees. 
He would make sure that a queen was 
left in the nucleus box. He would then 
shake the bees off the comb, onto a 
newspaper and after jouncing the bees 
up and down on the newspaper, in or- 
der to demoralize them, he would pour 
the bees into his hat and put the hat 
on his head, as already mentioned. 

But here is the trick he used to pull. 
He would have the young lady hold a 
magic wand, some little distance from 
where he stood and near the nucleus 
from which the bees were taken. He'd 
throw the bees up in the air. Some of 


Dr. C. C. Miller 























A. I. 


Root. 


them would fly to the top of the large 
tent. He would say to the audience, 
“Now ladies and gentlemen, when the 
young lady waves her magic wand the 
bees in the air will return to the hive”, 
and of course, they did. E. R. would 
watch the behavior of the bees and 
when he saw them returning to the 
hive where the queen was, he would 
give the young lady the high sign and 
she would wave her wand which the 
audience thought caused the bees to 
return to the hive. There are tricks in 
all trades and this is one of the tricks 
E. R. played. 

I must tell you an experience I had 
at that time. E. R. was scheduled to 
give a bee talk and put on a bee stunt 
at the Berea, Ohio high school. The 
day before he was to appear, he asked 
me if | would take his place that eve- 
ning since he had another engagement. 
I had never handled bees in a building, 
on a stage, before the footlights and 
didn't know exactly how they would 
react to this sort of handling. Anyway, 
1 told him I would try it. So that eve- 
ning | got to the high school in good 
time and arranged with a local bee- 
keeper to help me, giving him the nec- 
essary directions for doing his part in 


handing me the comb covered with 
bees. 

I will never forget that night as long 
as I live and to tell the truth, I was 
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somewhat scared. That high school was 
jammed full of people of all ages. In 
the front row sat young boys, taking in 
every move I made. I told them not 
to come up on the stage. Well, after 
making some preliminary remarks con- 
cerning bees in general | proceeded to 
shake the comb with adhering bees onto 
the newspaper, after which I took hold 
of the corners of the newspaper and 
shook the bees up and down a few 
times to get them demoralized, then 
poured them into my hat and put the 
hat on my head. Naturally I eased the 
hat down very carefully in order to 
avoid pinching the bees. I managed to 
get through the ordeal without a sting. 
One boy did get stung because he came 
up on the platform and pinched a bee 
that stung him. 

At the conclusion of the program | 
walked off the stage and whom should 
I meet but Mr. E. R. Root, grinning 
from ear to ear. He didn’t have an- 
other engagement that night but just 


wanted to see if I could do what he had! 


been doing during the years. That was 
an experience | shall never forget. 
One fall E. R. Root was asked to 
appear on the program each day, han- 
dling bees and giving a bee talk, in 


connection with a food show put on 
by a bakery company in_ Louisville, 
Kentucky. One Saturday night E. R. 


carried his hive of bees to his hotel 
room, then visited a friend in the sub- 
urbs of Louisville where he was going 
to snend Sunday. Along in the evening; 
people in the hotel noticed bees crawl- 
ing along the walls and floors of the 
hotel corridor. Naturally those not fa- 
miliar with bees became alarmed and 
excited. The hotel management finally 
discovered that the bees were coming 
from E. R. Root’s room, crawling un- 
der the door, so they sent out an S.OS. 
call for E. R. to return to the hotel as 
quickly as possible. The bees were es- 
caping from the hive through a small 
opening which should have been closed 
By that time a crowd had assembled 
including some newspaper reporters. 
To make a long story short. most of 
the bees were gathered up and return- 
ed to the hive or otherwise disposed of. 
E. R. apparently decided to make the 
best of the seemingly unfortunate sit- 
uation, he the crowd a little 
talk on bees and honey, which obvious- 
intended primarily for 


so gave 


ly was news- 
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paper reporters present. He extolled 
the food value of honey, also the im- 
portance of bees to our agricultural 
economy, because of their ability to 
pollinate many farm crops. 

The following morning there ap- 
peared in the Louisville daily papers 
headlines concerning the bees that es- 
caped from the hive in the hotel, also 
the value of bees in producing honey, 
Nature’s oldest and choicest sweet, also 
their value in pollinating farm crops. 
Many of the grocery stores that han- 
dled honey found it necessary to re- 
plenish their stocks during the follow- 
ing month. 

The next colorful beekeeper I wish to 
mention is George S. Demuth, former 
editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture from 
1920 to 1934. 

Mr. Demuth grew up in the vicinity 
of Peru, Indiana. He taught school for 
some years, then inspected bees during 
the summer months. He started bee- 
keeping when he was 11 vears old. He 
increased the number of his colonies 
to 200 and produced section comb hon- 
ey. He is said to have been one of the 
best comb honey producers in_ the 
country. 

He later became assistant to the late 


Dr. E. F. Phillips at Washington, D. C. 
for eight years. During that time he 
wrote a number of government bulle- 
tins on bees and beekeeping, the out- 
standing bulletin being “Control of 
Swarming”. 

While in Washington he continued to 
operate his bees near Peru and he 
would take the month of June off to 
harvest his honey crop. His brother- 
in-law in Peru was instructed to do 
whatever seemed necessary for the 
welfare of the bees during the spring 
and fall months. Mr. Demuth had his 
work well organized so he could cut 
corners in colony manipulation. 

Mr. Demuth wintered his bees in 
single story brood chambers. One fall 
he was so busy in Washington that he 
didn’t find time to remove his fall hon- 
ey. He worried all winter long about 
his bees. However. the following spring 
when he visited the apiary he found 
the hives boiling over with bees. It was 
then and there that the idea of the 
food chamber hive was born. At first 
Demuth called it the automatic feeder 
but later the name food chamber seem- 
ed preterable. 

About that time Mr. Demuth and 
Dr. Phillips were invited to appear on 


E. R. Root during one of his bee demonstrations. 
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George S. Demuth 


beekeepers’ 
Mr. Demuth 


of some 


the 
meetings in California. 
was preaching the value of an abun- 


programs 


dance of stores for winter, also the 
food chamber method of supplying ade- 
quate stores. He could see that his 
talks on the food chamber were not 
taken seriously by the rank and file of 
beekeepers. The idea was new and out 
of the ordinary. 

One day at the close of his talk one 
of the beekeepers admitted that he did 
not find time the previous fall to re- 
move the super of fall honey on each 
colony and he wondered about the con- 
dition of his bees at that time, which 
was the spring of the year. Mr. De- 
muth asked the beekeeper if he object- 
ed to their visiting the apiary to ascer- 
tain the actual condition of the bees. 
The beekeeper did not object, so Mr. 
Demuth asked a number of the bee- 
keepers attending the meeting to accom- 
pany them to this man’s apiary. When 
they got there and opened some of the 
hives, lo and behold! they were boil- 
ing Over with bees, just as Mr. Demuth 
supposed they would be. The beekeep- 
er owning the bees was amazed at the 
strength of the colonies. But Mr. De- 
muth told me that he doubted very 
much if the beekeepers present who 
saw the condition of the bees with ade- 
quate food would actually believe what 
they saw and get the point of the im- 
portance of an abundance of winter 
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stores for successful wintering and 
spring build-up. 

For years Mr. Demuth preached the 
value of the food chamber. He used 
to say that most colonies build up on 
the honey flow instead of for it. 

Mr. Demuth during his _ lifetime 
made an outstanding contribution to 
the beekeeping industry. He passed on 
at the age of 63. I cherish the oppor- 
tunity I had during 13 years, to have 
been associated with him. We talked 
bees practically every day. As a mat- 
er of fact I visited with him at 5.00 
o'clock of the evening he was taken 
and he had passed on at 6:30, due to 
over-exertion in attempting to push his 
automobile out of the snow in the 
driveway. . 

There are a number of colorful pres- 
ent day beekeepers that I could men- 
tion if time permitted. 
one Ohio beekeeper who passed on 
some years ago, Mr. J. F. Moore of 


Tiffin, Ohio. He operated around 1,000 | 


hives of bees quite successfully for a 
number of years. He attended all of 
the bee meetings and usually sat in 
front with his notebook and pencil in 
hand, jotting down ideas from the 
speeches he heard. Even though he 
possessed a large fund of beekeeping 
information, as the result of experience 
and study, he didn’t think he knew it 
all but was ready and willing te learn 


new tricks of the trade. He had an 
open mind. 
It was Dr. C. C. Miller who said 


that “a born beekeeper never loses his 
enthusiasm”. The term “bee fever” is 
frequently used in connection with the 
enthusiasm most successful beekeepers 
have for their work. It seems to me 
that beekeepers must possess that en- 
thusiasm in order to be successful. 
Then too, beekeepers must realize 
that they are serving a useful purpose 
in life, producing honey, Nature’s old- 
est and choicest sweet, also helping to 
pollinate some of the farm crops that 
require bees for pollination. The ave- 
rage farmer may not realize the im- 


portance of bees to agriculture and 
possibly the average beekeeper may 
not realize the value of his bees to 


farmers and fruit growers in the vicini- 
ty where the bees are kept. 

Beekeepers who are enthusiastic and 
actually have the “bee fever’ and who 
make a success of beekeeping may be 
said to be colorful beekeepers. 
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NEWS and EVENTS / 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Westmoreland, N. H. 
September 10, 1960 

The New Hampshire Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting, 
September 10, at Cameron Paine’s, 112 
miles west off route 63 in Westmore- 
land, N. H. Seasonal subjects will be 
discussed. All interested in beekeeping 
are welcome. Membership dues will be 
accepted at all times, $2.00 per family 
unit, payable to Barbara Prior, Sec.- 
Treas., Westminister, Vt. — Barbara 
Prior, Sec.-Treas. 


KANSAS 
Northeastern Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Kansas 
September 4, 1960 
The Northeastern Kansas Beekeep- 
ers’ Association cordially invites all 
members and any others interested in 
bee culture or pollination services, to 
meet with us Sunday, P.M., September 
4th, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. F. 
Ferguson, 4126 Francis St., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
A dinner will be served at 1 P.M. 
after which Mr. Robert W. Meloy, Re- 
search division of the Sioux Honey 


AMERICAN NATIONAL HONEY 


Company will speak upon research 
work at this institution, during the 
business session, which begins at 2:30 
P.M. 

To reach the above address, proceed 
southward on 7th St., Kansas City, 
Kansas or (Hwy. 69) from the main 
business district, about four miles. 
Pass the Kansas University Hospital, 
turn left one block, then south, 6th 
house on west side of street. —R. F. 
Ferguson, Editor, N.K.B.A. 

BECOME A MEMBER OF 
A GROWING ORGANIZATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Woburn, Massachusetts 


September 24, 1960 
The last outdoor meeting of the 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at 2:00 P.M. at the 


home of Douglas Brown, 620 Main St., 
Woburn, Massachusetts. To climax the 
summer's activity the winner of the 
club hive will be drawn and numerous 
other prizes awarded. Fall management 
practices will be discussed. Picnic sup- 
per will be enjoyed by all with coffee 
and ice cream furnished by the club. 
Betty Carlson, Corres. Sec. 





SHOW 


SEPTEMBER 2-11 — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


If you have formed a new 
Gleanings. 
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Notice! 


ALL SECRETARIES of beekeepers’ associations please send Gleanings 
the names of your newly elected officers so that you will be sure to have 
your name properly listed and your association properly recognized in 
Who's Who in Bee Culture. Send the new officers’ names 
to Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 
association or know of one, be sure to notify 


and addresses 
Ohio. 


7, 
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MISSOURI 
Beekeepers’ Association Field Day 


Eighty-six persons registered at the 
Eastern Missouri Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion Field Day held on May 22nd. 

Mrs. Belva Schroeder was chosen the 
Missouri Honey Queen for 1960-61. 

The novel event of the meeting was 
a unique bee race. Ten worker bees 
were taken from a hive on the site of 
the meeting place. Each bee represent- 
ed an equal number of people and was 
numbered on her thorax with a gum- 
med numeral. The bees were released 
some distance from their hive and the 
first bee to return won for the group it 
represented, the chance to draw for 
the grand p' ze, a new hive complete 
with bees. 

This year’s Field Day was very suc- 
cessful and the members of the associ- 
ation are looking forward to an even 
better one next year.—Julius E. Simon, 
Sr., Secretary 


Mrs. Belva Schroeder, Missouri Honey Queen 


for 1960-1961. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 
BEEKEEPERS’ FED. MEETING 


On behalf of the Chattanooga area 
Beekeepers’ Association I wish to invite 
all beekeepers everywhere to come to 
Chattanooga for the Southern States 
Beekeepers’ Federation Meeting in mid- 
November. Come and meet a lot of 
beekeepers who carry the “bee ball” in 
the South. Southern hospitality will 
hold sway at all sessions. Details re- 
garding date and program will appear 
later.—Carl M. Teasley, Sec.-Treas. 


INTERNATIONAL BEEKEEPING 
CONGRESS 
Madrid, Spz2in 
September 25-30, 1961 
We learn from the June 1960 Bee 
Research Association Progress Report 
that the XVIII International Beekeep- 
ing Congress will be held September 
25-30, 1961, in Madrid, Spain. More 
details will appear later. 


INDIANA 
Beekeepers’ Field Day 
Lafayette, Indiana 
August 3, 1960 

The weather was not in accord with 
the Indiana Beekeepers’ Field Day, 
held August 3rd at Lafayette, Indiana. 
Seventy beekeepers and interested peo- 
ple braved the heavy rains to attend the 
meeting which was held in the Me- 
morial Building on the beautiful camp- 
us of Purdue, University. 

Paul Champ, president of the Indi- 
ana Beekeepers’ Association and Jerry 
Macklin were hosts. 

Jerry Macklin, who is working to- 
wards a doctorate in Entomology at 
Purdue was the lead-off speaker. He 
spoke on the importance of the educa- 
tional programs in beekeeping in our 
youth organizations. 

Earl Huff, assistant Chief Apiary In- 
spector, substituted for Gilbert Perigo, 
who because of an injury could not 
attend the meeting. He gave a report of 
the honey crop and how it was meas- 
uring up throughout the different parts 
of the state. 

John Amos, Extension Entomologist, 
from Polytechnic Institute in Virginia, 
spoke on what to do after the honey 
flow, and the use of chemicals in hee- 
keeping. John brought out the fact 
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James E. Dierken, Louisville, President of the Kentucky State Beekeepers’ Association, giving 
the welcoming remarks to approximately 100 beekeepers who attended the annual picnic July 4. 


that beekeepers must use caution when 
feeding chemicals in control of disease, 
by following the recommendation of 
Dr. Farrar in his article “Caution in 
the Use of Chemicals, Drugs, and An- 
tibiotics”, (see May issue of Gleanings, 
pp. 296-298). 

An introduction of the 12 state bee 
inspectors by Earl Hoff concluded the 
very interesting meeting. 

The women present attended a dem- 
onstration by Marcile Allen, Home Ec- 
onomist from Purdue University on 
effects of using honey and other sweet- 
ening agents in cooking. 

The beekeeping demonstration plan- 
ned for the afternoon was called off 
because of rain. 


MIDWESTERN 

Beekeepers’ Association 

Kansas City, Missouri 

September 11, 1960 
The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter J. Hill, 8440 Jarbce, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Sunday, September ll, 
1960, at 2:30 P.M. There will be a 
speaker and the subject will be, Pack- 
aging and Marketing. Refreshments 
will be served. Everyone welcome.— 

James A. Worrell, Seecretary. 


KENTUCKY 
Beekeepers Hold Annual Picnic 
Defoe, Kentucky 
Approximately 100 enthusiastic bee- 
keepers attended the annual Beekeep- 
ers’ Picnic, which was held at Morris 
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Black’s HILLSIDE HONEY FARM, 
Defoe, Kentucky on July 4. This event 
was sponsored by the State Beekeepers’ 
Association in cooperation with the 
Kentucky Department of Agriculture. 

Among those appearing on the pro- 
gram was Walter T. Kelley, manufac- 
turer of beekeepers’ supplies of Clark- 
son, Kentucky, who gave an interesting 
demonstration on various management 
practices in Kentucky. 

Perhaps the program highlight was 
the outlining of the new service pro- 
gram for beekeepers, which was in- 
augurated by the Kentucky Department 
of Agriculture on July |. The program 
as outlined by State Apiarist Tommy 


(Continued on page 567) 





Obituaries 


(Continued from page 548) 


Alfred G. Engelhardt 


AUL AND CLAIRE Engelhardt of 

Golden Queen Apiaries, Antwerp, 
New York, report the tragic death, 
June 19, 1960, of their’ son Alfred 
George, age 21, and his beloved wife, 
Audrey Marie, age 19, due to an auto- 
mobile accident. The couple leave two 
little girls, 11 months, and two and one- 
half years old. We know the Engel- 
hardts have the sincere sympathy of 
beekeepers everywhere. 
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Sug and Sell 


Classified rates: 18¢ per counted word, each insertion. 
and addresses, the shortest word such as “‘a’’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser 
to use, as well as any number (regardiess of how many figures in it) count as one word. Copy 
should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. 
Any quantity. Write us for best prices ob- 
tainable. HUBBARD’ APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


IOWA HONEY, one can or truck loads. 
RUSSELL D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 


~ CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. ABRAM 
BRUBAKER, 1525 September Dr., LANCAST- 
ER, , 


~ TUPELO, wild flower in 60's. Honey candy. 
LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD API- 
ARIES, 910 State St., LANCASTER, PA. 


~ HONEY-—In any size container, also Mail 
Order Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for 
prices. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


“MICHIGAN'S | finest raspberry, basswood, 
clover comb honey in 4 x 5 window cartoned 
sections. Deluxe extra fancy, $9.50; Extra 
fancy, $8.50; Fancy, $7.50; No. 1, $6.50; No. 
2, $5.50 case. E Z QUICK WAY B FARMS, 
BOYNE FALLS, MICHIGAN. 


MICHIGAN'S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 
HONEY. New sixties. Fully ripened. Sampe 
25¢. JOHN McCOLL, TECUMSEH, MICHIGAN. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


~ BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE —We cannot 
guarantee honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility, and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only or on C.0.D. terms except where 
the buyer has thoroughly established his 
credit with the seller. 


WANTED-All grades of “extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. DEER CREEK HON- 
EY FARMS, LONDON, OHIO. 


~CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity 
and we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


~ WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. 
Send sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., 
MILLERSPORT, OHIO. 


BEESWAX WANTED-—Highest prices paid in 
cash or trade for bee supplies. THE A. lI. 
ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
IOWA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 

WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from one 
pound up and if you have over 25 pounds 
let us work it into foundation for you at a 25 
per cent saving. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KY. 

WANTED-—Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheat and white clover. Send sample 
and lowest price. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber hon- 
ey. EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 Bedford 
Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED for bottling, all types in 
drums, tins, trailer and car lots. Send sam- 
ples each lot. Write: CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 
99 Hudson St., NEW YORK CITY. Est. since 
1910. 
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Each initial, each word in names 


WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also 
beeswax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, 
MICHIGAN. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted in 
both 60 pound cans and 600 pound drums. 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th St. 
DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN. , 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY 
FARMS, LATTY, OHIQ. 

















WE RENDER cappings, old combs “and buy 
your beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request. 
M. R. CARY CORP., GPO Box 818, SYRACUSE 
1, NEW YORK. } 


WANTED: Honey—water-white, light amber 
and buckwheat extracted and comb. Send 
samples and prices. M. R. CARY CORP., 
GPO Box 818, SYRACUSE 1, NEW YORK. 


~ WANTED — Chunk and extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. RONALD CULP, 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO. 


~ SWEET ( CLOVER “Honey | wanted, in half-ton 
lots. FRANK FEKEL, VINELAND, N. J. 
FOR SALE 
~ WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies 
at factory prices. Prompt shipmer:. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, 


Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies and 
Comb Foundation, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST Bee Supply Catalog publish- 
ed (64 pages) free for the asking. Listing 
many items not found in other catalogs. No 
agents—buy direct and save 20%. WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. IN- | 
TERLOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK 
APIARIES, WABAN, MASS. | 


FREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee | 
supplies. Save up to 40% on hives that last. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BUR- 
GAW, NORTH CAROLINA. 


WESTERN PINE BEE SUPPLIES, frames 
and supers. Cedar tops and bottoms. Let us 
bid on your lumber needs. Truck load lo's a 
specialty. A lifetime among the bees. MOUN- 
TAIN BLOSSOM HONEY FARM, 1954 Scenic 
Ave., CENTRAL POINT, OREGON. 

NEW CYPRESS BEE WARE — 954 ~ supers, 
$1.05; 65, supers, 70¢; 534 supers, bottoms, 
or covers, 60¢; telescope cover (without met- 
al), 75¢. C. L. STONECYPHER, HOMERVILLE, 
GEORGIA. 


COMPLETE STOCK OF HONEY CONTAIN- 
ERS: Glass Jars, 5-lb. and 10-ib. Tin Pails, 


5-gal. 3” opening honey containers, new and 
used drums. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 


MICHIGAN. 


TRY OUR NEW 1 pound Cut Comb Honey 
Jar, also regular sizes Glass and Tin Contain- 
ers. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH. 
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USED 50-FRAME Extractor like new, com- 
plete with pump and merry-go-round. Also 
other small size extractors. HUBBARD API- 
ARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


50-60 USED HIVES—8 and 10 frame, good 
condition, also frames, bottom boards and 
covers. Take all for $100. Write G. RUKGA- 
BER, GERMANIA, PA. 


FOR SALE—Complete, modern, up-to-date, 
fully equipped bee business. 700 colonies. 
40 by 80 two story honey house. Three bed- 
room modern home. Retiring. J. D. HARRAH, 
CHARLO, MONT. 





~ COMPLETE Bottling Outfit: 
flash heater, World labeler. 
ARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your honey or buy your 
honey containers see HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 

ALL NEW Honey Refractometer (for finding 
percent of moisture in honey), $97.50. HUB- 
BARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE - - - - - HALF OUR BEES. 
3,000 one story 10-frame colonies. No AFB. 
Good condition - honey for winter - FOB cen- 
tral California. $6.50 each in lots of 500 or 
more. ART HARRISON, Box 602, LOS BANOS, 
CALIFORNIA. 


FOR SALE: Ten colonies bees, Caucasians 





Filter, pump, 
HUBBARD API- 








HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 
No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 


No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 














and Star-line queens, plenty equipment. Rea- ‘ P 

sonable. H. R. CARNEY, 1201 30th St., Glencoe Illinois 

VIENNA, W. VA. — 
FOR SALE—22 two-story hives. 12 are 2- 


queen hives, all queens laying and clipped. 
Disease free. REV. EVALYNE EAGLESFIELD, 
3376 West 125th St., CLEVELAND 11, OHIO. 
Phone: CL 1-1607. 


FOR SALE—Complete bee business, mod- 
ern extracting equipment, i160 two story col- 
onies, 500 shallow extracting supers, pick-up 
truck. JOHN SCHAEFER, NEW LEBANON, 
NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE—1 Honey Bottling 








Machine, 1 Honey Flash Heater, 1 Honey 
Bottling Tank, 1 Honey Filter, 1 Honey Re- 
fractometer. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE—48 frame extractor, excellent 
condition. OWEN BRUMBAUGH, R. 2, ARCAN- 
UM, OHIO. 


COMPLETE NEW EQUIPMENT for 300 colo- 
nies. HARVEY STEVES, Rye Star Rt., Box 
165, PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


TWENTY-TWO COLONIES’ BEES, Disease 
free. One 4-frame extractor. Lots of extra 
hives and supers. E. L. FARMER, BLADENS- 
BURG, OHIO. 

3500 COLONIES AND EQUIPMENT, good 
location, complete set-up for a good beeman. 
BOX 812, GLEANINGS. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
WE USE ALL POSSIBLE CARE in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held respon- 
sible in case disease occurs among bees 
sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We suggest 
that Prospective buyers ask for certificate of 
inspection as a matter of precaution. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN BEES for 
1960. Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound 
bees with queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with 
queen, $5.00. LEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., 
Rt. 3, Box 251, DU 2-8371, GREENVILLE, ALA. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Jumbo size, $1.20: doz- 


en, $12.00. SHEPPARD APIARIES, ABER- 
DEEN, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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J. E. WING & SONS 


48 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 
Knights Landing, Calif. 


PDO DDD DDD 











von 


ITALIAN 


Package Bees 
and 
Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD | 





Rio Oso, Colifornia 
Phone: Wheatland, Calif. NEptune 3-2392 











& 


f LITTLE’S Italian Queens 














> arr re rrr $1.45 
ia. 6 45ki0 tna eas wales 1.35 
ene aad hie sa aise ne eens 1.25 


Until June 15 
ROYAL JELLY 
Bulk & Capsules. Write for Prices. 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 

















HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


W.F. STRAUB & CO. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
10 up, 90¢. SHIRL BAKER, MECOSTA, MICH. 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS— Each $1.00; 5 
or more, 90¢ each; 25 or more, 85¢ each. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
or LENA, Ss. C. 


GOOD DEPENDABLE | QUEENS for summer 
and fall requeening. Three Banded Italians. 
Easy to work with and they will produce 
maximum honey crops. Now and until No- 
vember, $1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. 
Postpaid. Prompt shipments. No. disease. 
Telephone rush orders Union Springs, Ala- 
bama, Republic 8-2513. H. G. SHORT, FITZ- 
PATRICK, ALABAMA. 


~ CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.25 ea. _ 





Extra good 


producers and gentle to handle. C. D. WAR- 
DELL & CO., Box 6226, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 
ROYAL JELLY 
~ ROYAL JELLY—$8.00 per ounce, postpaid. 
Write for prices in large lots. THE STOVER 
APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISS. 

SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 


capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE 
VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DE- 
TROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 


12 pounds ROYAL JELLY at $10.00 per 
ounce. GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSON- 
VILLE, LA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
~ BEES REMOVED 

hive without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
property, honey, and bees with my method. 


Send $2.00 for details. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. GEORGE HAWKINS, Rt. 1, LAWSON, MO. 


PRINTING—High quality printing at low 
prices. Send for free information and sam- 
ples QUALITY CRAFTS, P. O. Box 7142, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


from house or tree or 


POSITION WANTED 


MAN, mature but strong and capable, de- 
sires employment, any branch beekeeping, 
anywhere in United States. Box 630 GLEAN- 
INGS. 


“YOUNG CANADIAN BEEKEEPER seeks job 
with commercial operator, preferably in Flori- 
da. Will accept California or southern states. 


Write JIM RIDEOUT, R.R. 2, NORTHFIELD, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 

WANTED 

LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer and 


Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers and 
Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and Honey 
Prices. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH. 


ATTENTION NEW YORK STATE BEEKEEP- 
ERS—Our truck will be in your state to pur- 
chase comb honey in early September. Please 
advise quantity, quality and price wanted. 
E. J. COPE, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

SEEDS 

HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 

request. PELLET GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 


MAGAZINES 
PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goats. 


Learn how. Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; 
sample and information 25¢. DAIRY GOAT 
JOURNAL, COLUMBIA T3, MISSOURI. 
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THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The officia) 


Associa- 



















































































organ of the Scottish Beekeepers’ 

tion.) Scottish in character, international in NEWS ¢ 
appeal. Annual subscription $2 post free, 

Sample copy from ROBERT N. H. SKILLING, (Continued 
F.S.C.T., 87 King St., KILMARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 

INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting Hines, M 
facts concerning the honeybees of _ India. and ro! 
The only Bee Journal of India published in an Pp ; 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6d “sideline 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNATIONAL | Althot 
M.O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 cents. Can be | thot 
had from The Managing Editor, Indian Bee garded 7 
Journal, Naini Tal, U.P., India. tucky it 

‘ARCHIV FUR  BIENKUNDE, international | througho 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping eco- & 
nomics. Founded in the fall of 1918. Oldest | can be p 
economic bee journal in the world. Praised raise fat 
again and again for its decades of independ- i 
ent leadership through many endorsements through 
and advice as a valuable source also for the and poll 
practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. Any as- ables ; 
piring beekeeping friend will receive a sam-| tables an 
ple copy. BIENEN VERLAG, GIELBEL- The ne 
BACHSTR, 19, LINDAU (B) GERMANY. zation fi 
- — ra 

BEE WORLD, the international journal of roper 1 
the Bee Research Association published P! »P 
monthly, contains the latest research reports cizing th 
on bees and beekeeping. With Apicultural culture 
Abstracts it costs $5.50 per annum, or $6.00 he 
including membership of the Bee Research [he nece: 
Association. Apicultural Abstracts only $4.50 fective d 
per annum from the Hon. Subscription Sec- 
retary, Bee Research Association, 10 BAR- Beekee 
NETT WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENG. enthusias' 

~ DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure informa- romotio 
tion about sheep and sheep ranching meth- Me LETS 
ods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER reaches [he State, 
more sheepmen with more information on | Gayle, D 
range sheep than any other magazine pub- my Hine: 
lished. Subscription, $3.00. Box 189, SAN —— 
ANGELO, TEXAS. G. Eaton 
cr = 

PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
And ROYAL JELLY Lo 
Write for Prices 
P. O. Box 265 Funston, Ga. 
= = | 
QUALITY BRED Ni Hl of re 
ITALIAN QUEENS how 

BREEDERS SELECTED FROM OUR NORTH- 

ERN APIARIES FOR HARDINESS AND HON- most 

EY PRODUCTION. AIR MAIL DELIVERY ON th 

ALL QUEENS: em 

Jan. through May ...$1.25 each Glear 

June through Sept. -75 each Glear 

Write for prices on Package Bees 

Eby’s Permanent Foundation and the w 

bee supplies. We are in the mar- 

ket for wax. 

4 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries story 
R. 1. LEVERETTE, MGR. Send 
! P.O. Box 364 = Ft. Pierce, Florida 5) 
= card 1 
When Answering Advertisements, Please 
Mention GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
GLEANINGS IN BEE cuLTuRe| 
SEPTEMBER 
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Associa- = - = - 
ational in | NEWS AND EVENTS f = 
ost free, 
SKILLING. (Continued from page 563) Q 
AYSHIRE. | U E E N Ss 
nteresting ) Hines, Morgantown, consists of service ITALIAN — CAUCASIAN 
ished im | and promotion aimed at helping the Mii ccu cat i8 75¢ 
sh 17/69 “sideline” beekeeper. 50 up .. 65¢ 
cane a . || . SOup......... oss OSG 
. Can be Although beekeeping is generally re- || All queens postpaid airmail. 
dian Bee | garded as a minor industry in Ken- Health certificate and live ar- 
a tucky, it is the belief of most leaders rival guaranteed. 
agen throughout the state that beekeeping Phone: PO 7-3880 
8. Oldest | can be promoted in a manner that will 
. Praised} raise farm income in many areas a 
mene cane through increased honey production Ho er Homan 
0 for the| and pollination of field crops, vege- Shannon, Miss. | 
eo 25 | tables and fruits. | 
oo The new program consists of organi- 
—| zation for beekeepers, instruction in " 
ournal of proper management practices, publi- The Australasian Beekeeper 
5 canes cizing the economic importance of bee a oe Fg 
picultural' culture, and informing beekeepers of plats tuner of an tGademaian taplen in 
ee the necessity for, and methods of, ef- one of the world’s largest honey produc- 
nly $4.50 fective disease control. jou tan te ak oo 
0. BAR. Beekeepers throughout the state are Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. Sub- 
EY. EN Ce ting i. . scription by Bank Draft or International 
EY, ENG. enthusiastic at having the first full-time M.0. Australia and New Zealand 16/- 
Bageees promotional program in the history of per sos Sn aeenen 20 oe — 
Ing metn- > state hich i ee - ish Isles ar riti ini . 
R reaches the state, which is headed by Coburn annum (in advance) post paid. Other 
vation on | Gayle, Department Entomologist; Tom- exeraane countries 23, “per annum (in 
zine puD- F inec ‘tate sarict: « iWin advance) post paid. ample copy free 
ig9, san ™Y Hines, State Apiarist; and William on comune. 
G. Eaton, Assistant Apiarist. 
a 
ENS ° ; 
Looking for New Customers? 
7 Try an ad in GLEANINGS 
Ga. |] ry an ac in 
—— 
—_ Many of our thousands 
) | |] of readers wish they knew 
NS how to buy from you. The 
NORTH- , : 
HON. most inexpensive way to let 
valieoss them know is to advertise in 
-—_ Gleanings. For over 85 years 
= Gleanings has been taking 
» ond the work out of selling. 
Be sure your “selling 
Story’ is in the next issue. 
Send for an advertiser's rate 
card today. 
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[BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 
Queens the remainder of the season 
70¢ each 
Phone Valley 39-6183 


CALVERT APIARIES 
CALVERT, ALA. 




















% 


QUEENS 


Italians Caucasians 


Nice large queens . 75¢ each 
Send your order, 1 or 1,000 


MITCHELL APIARIES 


BUNKIE, LA 


RV 
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BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 
Subscription price £1.10 per an- 
num, post free, six months 11/6d. 
post free and three months 6/3d. 


post free. 
Keep up-to-date in Beekeeping by 
taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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tition 
No Matter What Your Interest 








HARPER QUEENS 
after ‘June 10th 


85¢ each or $8.00 per 10 
$75.00 for 100 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
NEW BROCKTON, ALA. 














Whether you are a Commercial Bee- 
keeper; a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Be- 
ginner Beekeeper,—you'll find what you 
want in ABJ. PLUS Science and Indus- 
try; Honey Plants; Meetings; Crops and 
Markets—AND your questions answered 
FREE. Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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GIVE 
THE 
UNITED 
WAY... 





through your 
UNITED FUND or 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


help more people... 


save more lives... 
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-+»-Make 
compost 


--..in 14 
day 





Become the most successful organic 
gardener in your neighborhood! Free 
Boox shows you step-by-step how to 
turn waste products into life-giving 
soil, without hours of back-break- 
ing work. Yours FREE as a new 
reader of Organic Gardening & 
Farming Magazine. Special In- 
troductory Offer, 5 months for $1.00. 
Just pin a dollar bill to this ad, with 
your name and address. Your dollar 
cheerfully refunded if you aren’t com- 
pletely satisfied. Or we will bill you, 
if you prefer 


SEND TODAY ! DEPT. GBC 
ORGANIC GARDENING & FARMING 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
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LAND OF MILK AND HONEY 
(Continued from page 525) 


band Arthur Clark take over,) beekeep- 
ing has always been his first love. Even 
the door-to-door milk delivery trucks 
are lettered with a honey sales tie-in— 
“THE LAND OF MILK AND 
HONEY.” 

Townsend and his wife, Mabelle, are 
perfectly satisfied to tend their honey 
sales store, that is, when not at their 
summer place on Vermont’s scenic Mt. 
Philo with their hives scattered about 
in some 20 locations in the fertile 
Champlain Valley. 

“You get mostly clover honey in 
Vermont,” he adds. “Generally there 
are six or seven kinds of clover. It’s 
excellent honey country.” 

He makes creamed honey and puts 
up chunk honey in jars for sales at his 
roadside stand as well as for shipment 
to mail order customers. Distant cus- 
tomers know what he’s got as he sends 
them an attractive price list. 
Townsend Believes in Honey 

Like most beekeepers, Philip Town- 
send is a srong believer in the health 
giving qualities of honey. He eats it 
daily, and sells a lot of a _ locally 
made honey and apple cider vinegar 
product. He prescribes it for himself 
—“one to three times daily, four to six 
tablespoons in a glass of water”. 

He was one of the first to sell and 
advocate the book of his friend Dr. 
D. C. Jarvis, the Vermont beekeeper— 
author of the current best seller, FOLK 
MEDICINE. He has sold many copies 
to honey customers stopping at Honey 
Gardens. 

Health foods? Where do they come 

in? Philip Townsend explains that a 
relative once worked in a health food 
Store and got him interested. Naturally 
he likes to think that honey and health 
foods go together. 
_ At Honey Gardens sales are on the 
increase, thanks to FOLK MEDI- 
CINE’s current popularity in this mod- 
rn health conscious age, aided also by 
is neatly packaged honey and a clean 
salesroom. The Land of Milk and 
Honey? Reminds one of cows grazing 
n fields of clover and bees working 
ihe blossoms. That's the impression 
Philip Townsend wants his milk and 
honey customers to get. That's selling 
honey—and milk. 
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QUEENS ® 4" 75¢ 


Our 40 years of careful selecting and 
breeding of the highest quality pos- 
sible, such as honey production, beau- 
ty, gentleness, size and color. We have 
spared neither labor nor expense to 
make them the best. They will make 
colonies you will be proud of. Safe 
arrival, health certificate, satisfaction 
in U. S. A. and Canada. 

— PRICES — 1-24 25-up 
2-ib. pkg. w/q $3.00 $2.75 
3-ib. pkg. w/q 4.00 3.75 
Untested queens yt} 65 
Tested queens 1.50 1.30 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 


Ramer, Ala. 




















N OW 





Caucasian queens. 
Queens $1.45 each - airmail 
Discount on Quantity 
$2.50 each foreign. 


Safe arrival in U. S. only. 


W. D. REAMS 


is a good time to re- 
queen or make in- 
crease with high pro- 
ducing Carniolan or 


Box 458 LaBelle, Fla. 























Italian Queens 
$1.10 


W. E. Plant 


Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 























QUEENS 


CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 
Gentle and Productive 


tk > Pere 75¢ 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 
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ls 
JENSEN’S QUEENS 

JENSEN reared queens are GOOD, ‘'No foolin’’. Queens ovailable 
now ore, we believe, the finest we've ever produced. They are 
unusually large, beautifully proportioned and we have every rea- 
son to believe will give you a good account of themselves in 
your colonies. High production, gentleness, hardiness and cdzpto- 
bility to varied climatic conditions are inherent qualities that do 
not just happen. It always pays to buy the best. Pat. Off. 


Dadant Starline Hybrids Jensen’s Magnolia State 
1-25, $1.30 25-99, $1.20 1-25, $1.00 25-99, $ .90 





Reg. U. S. 


4. Peer $1.00 tere $ .80 
Clipped and Marked for only 10¢ each additional. 
JENSEN’S APIARIES MACON, MISS. Phone 170J 








- : 
CATTLE 


Booking orders now. 
Over 35 years a shipper. 
Send for FREE Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 
HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Weslaco, Texas 


” 


Hollopeter’s Italian Queens 
Known the world ‘round lor their good 
qualities, now at their best during fall 
buckwheat flow, full of vim, vigor, and 
vitality. 

1-9, $1.25 each 10-24, $1.15 each 
25-50, $1.00 each 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
ROCKTON, PA. 
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When Answering Advertisements, Please Mention GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 





IF YOU BOTTLE HONEY........... 
INVESTIGATE THE ECKDAHL Ghutomatic Electric 


HONEY PROCESSING 
AND BOTTLING SYSTEM 
MODEL NO. 366 








—— Paoolk in HONEY CAPACITY 
No. 2,602,546 chi as Ug) a . 
Six 60-lb. Cans 
‘ LIQUE-MATIC pa 
ip t. s. 
' HONEY-LIQUEFIER 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND LIST 
OF DEALERS MAIL COUPON TODAY 
=a 
HONEY SALES COMPANY, Mfrs. NO 
2317 North 2nd Street OBLIGATION 
= MODEL NO. 360 MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 
[o) (7 Q — 7 Send your brochure giving me complete in- 
J Gl ( : oko ~ formation about PAC-KING Equipment. 
8 r | om interested in the No. 360 Pac-King 
HONEY BOTTLER 
6 e HONEY BOTTLER Unit. 
, . onion 1 | am interested in the No. 366 Pac-King 
“ >/ 
~ 4 cates os Sige ITY LIQUE-MATIC HONEY LIQUEFIER Unit. 
A * Ship. Wr. 75 Be. Ne ck ati ee ee 
“PACKINGS A CHORE NO MORE? | 
Please Print 
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PREPARATION FOR WINTERING 
(Continued from page 521) 


of 1959-1960 our bees came through 
in fine shape while bees to the west and 
north of our location, within 50 miles, 
suffered severe winter losses. Nosema 
was the cause and why it should be so 
severe in certain locations and others 
escape is something of a mystery. 

Perhaps we were fortunate enough 
to get a flight so the bees got out of 
the hives in our protected locations or 
we may have had just a little more sun- 
shine to allow the much needed cleans- 
ing flights. At any rate Nosema needs 
more study and an economical drug 
for its cure. Something along the line 
of sulfa which has been so successful 
in the treatment of AFB would be a 
blessing to the beekeeper. 





MONTHLY HONEY 


(Continued from page 517) 


REPORT 


snake bites. Such bad pubicity can de- 
stroy a lot of the hard work of the 
American Honey Institute and the Fed- 






































Our queen yards will oper- 
ate all summer and fall. 
Replace those failing old 
queens with either our Reg- 
ular Italian or Island Hy- 


brids. 


Prices Postpaid 


Reg. Italian Island Hybrids 
1-24 $1.00 each $1.30 each 
25-99 — 1.20 ” 
100- up .80 ” Le |” 


All queens clipped unless 

ordered otherwise. Mark- 

ing by request only 10¢ ea. 
“They Produce” 


Rossman Apiaries 
P.O.Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 















































eration. The best way to combat these \L 
stories is to contribute to the Institute 
and participate in the honey check-off 
plan. With sufficient funds the bee- 
keeping industry can keep up a cam- 2 
paign of making friends for bees, bee- Honey Containers 
keeping and honey. In the meantime 
beekeepers can combat bad publicity ° 
on the local level with honey displays Tin 
during National Honey Week. This is 
the time to contact the Marketing Com- 
mittee of the Federation for ideas and Glass 
the Institute for advertising materials. 
Don't delay . do it now. Comb Packages 
Aapmip aby >aaes We carry a complete line 
NORMAN’S ITALIAN QUEENS Discounts 
75¢ Air Mail on 
Improved 3-Band Italian Bees and Queens j 
from oe, ney producing ‘ocho Prompt ba md 
service, full weight, a al aran- 
teed with health Certificate furnished. Ww esaerngpccel 
1-25 26 up RITE FOR P 
Untested queens $ .75 $ .65 OR PRICES 
Tested queens 1.50 
2b. pkgs. w/q 3.00 August Lotz Co. 
3 Ib. pkgs. w/q 4.00 
4 lb. pkgs. w/q 5.00 Manufacturers & Jobbers 
Packages shipped F.O.B. Express of Bee Supplies 
or via Parcel Post Collect. fs “ 
NORMAN BEE CO. Boyd, Wisconsin 
ROUTE 1 RAMER, ALABAMA 
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Prices: 1-9, 90¢ 


QUEENS...... “GULF BREEZE”...... ITALIANS 
When in need of either a large number, or just a few 
queens, remember the reliable “GULF BREEZE” stock. 
10-49, 85¢ 50 or more, 80¢ each 
Clip 5¢ and mark 5¢ extra. 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY _ Donaldsonville, La. 



























CAUCASIAN QUEENS MIDNITE HYBRID 
QUEENS QUEENS 
Bred from the best stock available 30 years’ experience as a Caucasian shipper 
1-24 5- up 
Caucasian Queens ........ $1.20 $1.10 $1.00 


For ‘‘Midnite’’ Hybrid Queens add 25¢ to the above prices. Queens clipped and marked 10¢ 
extra. Live arrival guaranteed. Health certificate with each shipment. 


HOWARD WEAVER & SONS Phone TAlbot 5-2836 Navasota, Texas j 





, 
“OUANAGOOONeeeenneneeeneeccegneencceenecaceececeacecucesoeeecsooancconsoes ‘ 





Keep Gleanings Coming 


By Renewing Your Subscription Now 











Queens clipped or marked 15¢ additional. 


P.O. Box 87 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGES 1960 PRICES 


Gentle, Industrious Caucasian bees and queens. Bred for greater honey production, gentle- 
ness, highly) prolific, no excessive propolis, swarm control. Tested Queens, $2.50 each. 


2 Lb. Pkg. Bees with young queen — $4.25 each 

3 Lb. Pkg. Bees with young queen— 5.25 each 

Extra Queens Any Amount ——— 1.25 each 
A Certificate of Health and Live Delivery Guaranteed. We are prepared to fill all 
orders promptly. Come after your bees or have them shipped Express or Parcel Post. 
Send $1.00 per package deposit with order. 


Balance two weeks prior to shipping date. 
For Parcel Post shipments add for 2 pounds, 
$1.30 and $1.50 for 3 pounds. Send us your order for 1 or 1,000. Try US. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 








Buckatunna, Mississippi 




















Walker-Lee Co. 








| PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Live Oak, Calif. 








Shoot for profit 


Shoot for the STAR 


order STARLIN E queens this season and profit. 
STARLINE ITALIAN 


1-24 $1.20 


$ 25-99 1.15 
Pot. Off. 100-u 1.05 


Reg. U. 


$ .90 
-85 


BE WISE----PLACE ORDER NOW FOR 1961 PACKAGES. NEXT SPRING 
MAY BE TOO LATE. DON'T BE LEFT OUT AGAIN NEXT YEAR. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 
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DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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FOR COOLER DAYS 
(Continued from page 549) 


and salt; stir in lemon rind and lemon 
juice. Beat egg yolks well; stir in milk. 
Add to lemon mixture and mix well. 
Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry; 
fold into mixture. Pour into 8 un- 
greased S-ounce custard cups, filling 
each half full. Crush sugar frosted 
flakes slightly; sprinkle over custard 
mixture. Set cups in shallow pan, fill- 
ing to depth of one inch with hot wa- 
ter. Bake in slow oven 325°F. about 
40 minutes, or until cake part atop 
sauce is done. Serve warm. 
Honey Brown Bread 

One cup whole bran cereal, 2 cup 
seedless raisins, 2 tablespoons shorten- 
ing, melted, 2 cup honey, *%4 cup sour 
milk or buttermilk, | egg, 1 cup sifted 
flour, 1 teaspoon baking soda, 2 tea- 
spoon salt and 2 teaspoon cinnamon. 

Combine cereal, raisins, shortening, 
honey and sour milk; let stand until 
most of moisture is taken up. Add egg 
and beat well. Sift together flour, soda, 
salt and cinnamon. Add to first mix- 
ture, stirring only until combined. Fill 
2 greased cans, one 412 inches across, 
and one 3% inches across, about *4 
full. Bake in moderate oven, 350°F., 
about 45 minutes. Slice and serve im- 
mediately. 
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RESEARCH REVIEW 


Continued from page 541) 


Queen Substance: 

N A PRELIMINARY note chemists 

in England have outlined the chemi- 
cal constitution of queen substance and 
state that they have synthetically made 
1 material which is highly active bio- 
ogically. In small test colonies the 
synthesized chemical will inhibit the 
construction of queen cells. It is pre- 
sumed that this material is similar if 
not the same as that which is secreted 
by the mandibular glands of queens. 
Further details concerning the syn- 
thesis are to be published later and it 
may be presumed that there is work 
fresently underway in England con- 
cerning any practical applications which 
this material might have. 
Callow, R. K. and Nora C. Johnston 

The chemical constitution and synthes's 


of queen substance of honeybees (Apis 
mellifera). Bee World 41: 152-3. 1960. 
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QUEENS 


Shipped by 
Air Mail 

Mr. Beekeeper you will 
be pleased with my 
Bright 3-Band_ Italian 
honey-gathering strain. They will build 
up and prove to your satisfaction. When 
you introduce MY QUEENS you can feel 
assured that you have a queen who will 
do her duty, backed by years of improv- 
ing and selecting from the finest moth- 
ers mated to selected drones. PLACE 
YOUR ORDER TGDAY AND BE AMONG 
MY MANY SATISFIEO CUSTOMERS. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction with State Health 
Certificate furnished. 

1-25 26-up 


Si, ONE. W/E 2.020005 $3.00 $2.75 
SS >. eae 4.00 3.75 
le 5.00 4.75 
Untested Queens ...... -75 .65 
wes.em GUGGNS ........ 1.50 1.30 


Packages shipped F.O.B. “Express or 
Parcel Post. Postage Collect. 

JOHN A. NORMAN 
Route One GRADY, ALABAMA 

















TEXAS 
Caucasian Queens 


1-24 25-99 100 uo 
Queens ..... 1.45 135 1.25 
All queens personally produced by 
J. E. Hastings and his breeding 
stock. Bred for non-swarming, 
very gentle, good honey produc- 
ers. Health certificate, weight, 
and live arrival guaranteed. 
KANES APIARIES 


Route 1, Box 200 Hallettsville, Texas 











































Leather Italian 


QUEENS 


Prepaid Air Mail 
f % sya 75¢ each 
RD 6itsaceeawns 65¢ each 
Place your order for 
your requeening needs, 


O. K. Anderson 
& Son 


Box 516 Coffee Springs, Ala. 
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Requeening 
Pays Off 


There are still many beekeepers 
who believe that because a queen 
produces well one season, she will 
again. There can be nothing fur- 
ther from the truth. Second sea- 
son queens are more likely to su- 
persede right at the time you need 
them than a young laying queen. 
To avoid swarming, do-nothing 
hives, and winter loss due to 
queenlessness, requeen regularly 
with young laying queens. Return 
mail shipments summer and fall. 


STARLINES and MIDNITES 





1 to 25 25-99 100 up 
$1.30 $1.20 $1.00 ea. 
ITALIANS 
1 to 25 25-99 100 up 
$1.00 ea. 90¢ 80¢ 


Clipped and marked for only 15¢ 
each additional 


York Bee Company 


P.O. Box 300 Jesup, Georgia 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
The Strains 
Preferred 
by Leading 

Honey Producers 














RE 
QUEENS THAT SATISFY 
From improved yellow banded Hybrid strain. 


Marked and clipped unless otherwise speci 
fied. Shipped Air Mail for quicker delivery. 


1 to 24, $1.10 25 up, $1.00 
No packages please. 
S. C. SQUIRES 
P.O. Box 566 Chapel Hill, N. C. 


CUUUCREOEOREREEEEROOEOERCEECEEREOCEECEECEGRERORREGREROROeReeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaRy 


4, 


SUGROOGORECEOROOROCOReOeeHTeNEEe?, 
PILI 
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| Beeswax Rendering Service 
Exchange Your Beeswax 


for Foundation 
Write for Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Rd. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT 
HONEY PLANTS 


(Continued from page 547) 


Idaho. Bruce Hersey of Lenore rec- 


poe 


ITAL! 





ommends it for bee pasture. He says 
his bees work the flower all day. 

Texas. 
Phacelia is listed as a honey plant. 

Kentucky. Fringed Phacelia (P. pur. | 
shii) blooms freely in low places and 
is often visited in great numbers by 
honeybees. It is also said to be valu- 
able in both Indiana and Tennessee. 

Cassava. Mr. Gayden Perkins of St. 
Francisville. Louisiana, who sent me| 
several Cassava plants last year writes) 
“Il had cut down my original tree, but 
I have about four 4-year-old ones now. 
I can once again lure the bees to work-} 
ing them. From my bedroom window| 
I can see that they work them furiously 
for about three hours from the first 
crack of dawn till about 8 A.M. Then 
they slow up, none working the cassava 
flowers after noon. Have caught nu- 
merous bees and found them with nec- 
tar. When the six-seeded pod is ma 
ture and the weather is hot you ca 
hear the pod pop open and scatter th 
seed.” 

The plants sent me grew very rapid 
ly in the university greenhouse, one 
reaching the roof in about six months. 
This one was frozen when the thermo4 
stat failed to work one cold night last 
winter, indicating how tender this speq 
cles IS. 

Caragana. Colorado Bee Notes high 
ly recommends Siberian’ pea _ treq 
(Caragana arborescens) for planting 
aS a windbreak. It is also valuable fog 
nectar and pollen. The nectar contains 
25.8 percent sugar. This shrub is veryp 
hardy and does better in the northerr) 
states and in fairly high altitudes up te 
7.000 feet in Colorado. The editor 
William T. Wilson, describes the nectal 
as colorless and of good quality. 
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25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 


comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 
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In the Rio Grande Valley, 


In lots 


1-24 
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Bees th 
hives, | 
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i 4 
a5 - 
100 - 


We are 
Express 
shipping 
SENT 
GS. D. 
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[ SPECIAL ON QUEENS —sT 





ore rec- ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS | 
He says We have plenty of good queens which we 
y. can furnish for the rest of the season. 
Valley, RE-QUEEN now at the following prices: - | 
lant. in lots of In lots of 
(P. pur- err 75¢ each 25-499 ........ 70¢ each | 
ae -~ Tested queens .............. $1.50 each | 


se vale. Airmailed—clipped—No extra charge—Marked 15¢ extra. | 


see || THE STOVER APIARIES Mayhew, Miss. 



































ent me 
r writes gg : ae a —_—— ee ee ee 
ree, but “ “ 
es now. THREE BAND ITALIAN “QUEENS | 
o work-| 
window Never before have good queens been so important. 
uriously Serving those who demand the best. 
he first — Prices — 
1. Then 1-9 10-49 50 up 
cassava g $1.00 90¢ 80¢ 
ght nu- Caged fresh from our yards and rushed to you prepaid Air Mail. | 
ith nec- Clip and mark, 10¢ extra. 
2. Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
fou cat) | THE WILBANKS APIARIES CLAXTON, GEORGIA 
\ J 
Vv rapid4 
Ise, one ITALIAN & CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS 1960 PRICES 
months. Bees that stand test for Honey Gatherers, Gentleness, and very prolific. Bred from select 
thermo- hives, Fumidil fed grafiing and, queen yards. A certificate of health and live delivery 
ight last guaranteed. All queens Air Mail. Tested Queens, each, $2.50. 
i? ; 2 Lb. 3 Lb. 4 Lb. 5 Lb. Queens 
his spej «= 24 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 $7.50 $1.45 
25 - 99 4.25 San 6.25 Tene 1.35 
les high 100 - up 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 1.25 
eu tres We are prepared to fill all orders promptly. .Come after your bees or have them shipped 
planting Express or Parcel Post. Send $1.00 per package deposit, balance two weeks prior to 
able fod shipping date. Parcel Post, add for 2 Lb. $1.30; 3 Lb. $1.50. Larger packages add $2.50. 
vontaing: {| SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR | or 1,000 — TRY US. 
is very i G. D. McCARY & SON BEE CO. BUCKATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 
northern | a 














es up lt 
editor}, 7 “ 

e nectal “ul « e . “ul 

y. California Caucasians 

Gentle and industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for breeders. 

Bred for greater honey production. Gentleness, highly prolific. No exces- 

sive propolis. Swarm control and color. 10% books your order — balance 

two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. We do not clip or mark. 


Summer and Fall Prices 


. . eee $1.38 20 9 ...... $1.15 100 & up...... $1.00 
QUALITY AND SERVICE DOESN’T COST — IT PAYS 


DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. 


Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 
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Look for this Sign 


When you Want l 
QUALITY AT LOW COST K t L L t Y S 


3-Banded Italian Queens 
KELLEY’S QUEENS by the 
thousand are available now. 
If you are in a rush count on 
us for quick shipment by 
return air mail. 





$1.00 each 
.75 each 


Add 5¢ Each for Clipping or Painting (10¢ for Both) 
and Add 3 Days to Delivery Time. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Ky. 
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